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Comments on the Week’s News 


Confusion on the French Left 


Any hope there may once have been that the 
French Socialist Party would use the occasion 
this week-end of its 50th Congress to relieve itself 
of the incubus of Guy Mollet can be forgotten. 
The only outcome which remains unpredictable 
on the eve of the Congress is whether the 
minority will once more agree to be flattened by 
Mollet’s steamroller and to accept the majority 
decision, or whether they will now decide to quit 
the party. There are some significant signs of 
revolt — especially in the federations of Paris and 
Seine-et-Oise. The readmission, for instance, by 
the Paris federation of André Philip is a deliberate 
gesture of defiance: it will be recalled that Philip 
was expelled last January for accusing Guy 
Mollet in print of ‘degrading and besmirching 
the name of Socialism’. Meanwhile the Radicals 
too are meeting this week-end; and with them the 
outcome of the Oui versus Non struggle is much 
less clear. Mendés-France has thrown his whole 
weight against de Gaulle, and his influence could 
be decisive. But the Radicals are loosely organised 
by comparison with the other main parties, and 
party discipline is rarely enforced. So even if 
Mendés-France does win a victory at the con- 
ference, its importance will be largely moral. The 
weakness of the Non faction lies mainly in its 
lack of alternative. The basic proposition of 
government propaganda is: “Turn down the con- 
stitution and the General goes back to his plough’ 
—with all the implication of a return to the 
Fourth Republic. To counter this, Mendés- 
France has proposed that, immediately after the 
referendum, a constituent assembly, elected on a 
single-member constituency basis as in England, 
should be convened to consider afresh the whole 
problem of the constitution. But proposals of this 
kind are too late and too indefinite to carry weight 
against the implicit threat of. the Right that, if 
de Gaulle goes, the paratroops will move in. 


Foot Flies Back 


The Governor of Cyprus, Sir Hugh Foot, has 
returned to the island in an even more ambiguous 
position than when he left for London last week. 
He rightly believes that the decision to return 
Archbishop Makarios to the centre of the stage 
cannot await a formal renunciation in the island 
of violence. So long as the security forces make 
war on Eoka, violence and counter-violence is 
unavoidable. Sir Hugh obviously hopes that 
Makarios back in Cyprus could wield a restrain- 
ing influence on the forces of Greek nationalism. 
The Cabinet, and particularly Mr Lennox-Boyd, 
are sceptical, and not altogether unreasonably. 
The Archbishop can hardly be expected to per- 
suade Eoka that they should allow the security 
forces to trample over them or that they should 
surrender to the British. In any case Makarios 
will certainly go to the United Nations and may 
well feel that at the present moment, when the 
British administration is openly flouting the 
Greek view, his presence in Cyprus could be of 
little advantage to anyone. Unless the British 
government reverses its policy and is prepared to 
discuss and negotiate with the Greeks, the Arch- 
bishop would be forced to put himself at the 
head of the Greek struggle against the balance of 
the Cyprus administration. At this moment a 
a more important factor than the Archbishop’s 
return is the intention of the government to im- 
pose the Macmillan plan against unanimous 


Greek hostility. The flash-point of this policy will 
certainly be the appointment of a Turkish Com- 
missioner by 1 October. This British insistence 
on encouraging the participation of Ankara in the 
affairs of the island infuriates the Greek Cypriots 
and is dangerously exacerbating feelings in 
Athens. If Britain continues to push ahead with 
the plan in association with the Turks and in 
defiance of Greek opposition, the risk is not only 
of provoking all-out conflict with Greek Cypriots, 
but of inducing a crisis in Anglo-Greek relations. 
Public opinion in Greece is becoming rapidly and 
dangerously hostile to the western world, as 
Britain and America continue to appease Turkey 
and to show contempt for Greek reactions. The 
Greek government has to consider its own status 
with its electorate: it is increasingly conscious that 
Anglo-American policy is playing right into the 
hands of Greek Communists. It is no exaggera- 
tion to predict that a continuation of this policy 
could force the Greek government to leave Nato 
and declare itself neutral—and that in itself would 
destroy the strategic value of Turkey. Every 
indication points to the fact that if complete 
disaster is to be avoided in Cyprus itself—and 
in the relations between Britain, Greece and Tur- 
key over the Cyprus issue—yet another new start 
must be made, this time with a genuine intention 
of finding a solution acceptable to both com- 
munities instead of playing off one against the 
other. It may be that Sir Hugh Foot, continually 
placed in an ambilavent position by the Colonial 
Office and his own military forces, is no longer 
capable of achieving this task. 


Schools in Court 


The Little Rock case, on which the US 
Supreme Court will rule this week, is the first 
real challenge to come back to the Court since its 
original decision against segregation in 1954. The 
case is of crucial importance, for on its outcome 
depend both a series of other school cases which 
have been stood over until this one has been 
decided, and the future course of resistance in 
the South. With the beginning of the new school 
year, Negro children have been admitted to a 
few more schools on the fringe of the South, and 
there are court cases awaiting a decision in several 
Virginia towns. (Both Virginia and Arkansas have 
taken powers to close any schools which the 
federal courts declare must be integrated.) In one 
case — the town of Arlington which is a suburb of 
Washington—the opening of a school has been 
deferred until the Court ruling is known. If, as 
seems likely, the Court insists that the Little Rock 
decision stands, and Governor Faubus seeks to 
evade or defy it, the President will once more be 
forced to decide whether to use the troops to up- 
hold the authority of the federal courts. While 
attention has been focused on Little Rock, non- 
compliance with the Court remains the rule in 
the greater part of the South; even in the border 
areas, where integration has been accepted in 
principle, less than half the Negro children are in 
integrated classes — most of them in Maryland and 
Missouri and the city of Washington. At the same 
time, in a small Georgia town, the Justice Depart- 
ment has brought the first case under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, designed to protect the right 
of Negroes to vote. The test case, involving five 
Negroes, is likely to go through all the levels of 
court action right up to the Supreme Court, But 
it is a valuable precedent. 


The Division of the Cake 


The most significant figure in the tables of 
national income and expenditure published this 
week is that which shows that national income 
rose, in real terms, by only 14 per cent. in 1957-8, 
Though the increase was larger in money terms, 
much of the nominal rise of 6 per cent. is 
accounted for by the rise in prices. The economy, 
in short, has slowed down. This increase is the 
smallest for the last five years, and it is less than 
half the average increase in the last decade. 
Since personal incomes as a whole, and wages in 
particular, rose at the same rate, there was 
clearly little or no demand-inflation: but the pat- 
tern of cost-inflation is confirmed by rising prices, 
It now seems that the Cohen Committee, ap- 
pointed to save the country from inflation, began 
its work just as the situation changed. Whatever 
may have been true of the preceding 12 months, 
the committee was preparing its reports at a 
time when economic stagnation was checking the 
rise in wages—but not the rise in costs. The 
1957-8 figures also show that the white-collar 
class continues to grow. There has been a substan- 
tial increase in the share of the cake going to 
salaried employees, not so much because indi- 
vidual salaries have risen faster than wages, but 
because the number of salary-earners is increas- 
ing rapidly. The most striking change on the 
expenditure side has been the sharp rise in 
spending on food, and on durable goods such as 
cars, TV sets and washing machines. 


Preparing for Scarborough 


There is a curious omission from the annual 
report of the Labour National Executive which 
is likely to provoke questions at Scarborough. It 
makes no comment on the ‘anti-test’? campaign 
which the party leadership launched at a Trafal- 
gar Square rally and carried on through regional 
conferences of party members. The failure to 
carry this campaign to the public, and the omis- 
sion of any mention in the report, are likely to 
confirm the suspicion in the minds of many dele- 
gates that this operation was designed more to 
take the wind out of the sails of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmanent than to influence public 
opinion or the government. There are rumours 
that an attempt will be made to rule many of 
the ‘bomb’ resolutions off the agenda, on the 
grounds that the same subject cannot be dis- 
cussed in two consecutive years. If this happens, 
the failure of the annual report to mention the 
test campaign would be useful, since there would 
be no relevant paragraphs in the report on which 
delegates could start an impromptu bomb debate. 
The report does give a long report, however, on 
another difficult matter—relations with the Co- 
operative movement. After delicate negotiations, 
a bargain has now been struck. Co-op MPs will 
agree to accept Labour standing orders com- 
pletely, on the understanding that there will be 
‘consultation’ if matters of ‘special concern’ to 
the Co-ops arise. This is unimportant. The new 
principle established lies in the decision to 
‘freeze’ the number of Co-op MPs and candidates 
at the present level, and to arrange for a new 
quota after each election. This illogical expedi- 
ent may work in practice, but it sets a strange 
precedent. Are there to be other horse-deals in 
the future, by which the number of miners, oF 
engineers and shop assistants in the House will be 
decided by the party leaders? 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Notting Hill 


Two Ways of Life 


I was abroad when the rows broke out in Not- 
ting Hill and read nothing about them. But on my 
first day home I went, unprejudiced, into the area 
and here is my first, quick impression of the back- 
ground of resentments which were easily exploited. 

When West Indians first arrived there, the com- 
paratively few white people who took any notice 
received something of a shock. Brought up in 
school on the ‘black brother’ tradition, they had 
expected West Indians to be ‘inferior’ and were 
prepared to receive them with affectionate toler- 
ance. But they found that the West Indians, for 
the most part, are not, and do not act, ‘inferior’. 
Many of them walk naturally with a bit of a swag- 
ger, some have enough money to buy houses and 
even cars on a sharing basis, nearly all have 
enough money to dress their children quite ex- 
pensively. This contrast between what was ex- 
pected and what happened in fact has been one 
cause of resentment. 

As more West Indians settled in and more 
people began to notice them, there was another 
cause for resentment. They had different habits 
from white people. They sat outside on the bal- 
conies which fringe many of the decaying houses, 
and even sat there with bare feet. They picked 
over the fruit on market stalls and loudly criti- 
cised the stall-holder when he tried to pass what 
seemed to be inferior produce. They talked loudly 
among themselves — and their strange accent made 
ordinary conversation seem like quarrelling — they 
played gramophones or radio sets at full blast, 
their children wore exotically coloured clothes. 
These differences, trivial in themselves, together 
produced distrust and even underlying fear. 
People, it was felt, who would stand barefoot in 
the street polishing their cars might well be cap- 
able of more sinister actions. 

I was told that one pitiful old white lady had 
been driven nearly frantic by the noise which a 
West Indian family were making on the floor 
above her. Great resentment was expressed about 
this in the neighbourhood. But when I went to 
the house, I found that there was no old lady living 
there and never had been and that the only elderly 
person in the place was so deaf that I had to re- 
peat my questions several times. But the rumours 
persist; and so do others like one that the West 
Indians had bought up all the jack-knives in 
Woolworth’s and intended to ‘do’ the market on 
the following Saturday. Nothing happened on the 
following Saturday or on any other Saturday, but 
there are still people who will tell you that the 
‘niggers’ are going to ‘do’ the market next week. 

Resentment due to misconceptions and the 
‘strangeness’ of the West Indians was increased 
by more real causes. One was that some West 
Indians are wholly unused to water closets. The 
smell angers their white neighbours. Many other 
Whites, suffering severe overcrowding themselves, 
are angered that West Indians are getting accom- 
modation at all. Although the West Indians are 
in fact clubbing together to buy old property, most 
people seem to be convinced that they are getting 
Priority for council houses. 

Nothing in all this would produce anything like 
face riots, of itself. But for years, this area, along 
With its respectable, hardworking middle- and 
working-class families, has had a section which 
is variously described as ‘floating’ and ‘submerged’ 
-floating in that it moves from borough to 
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borough, submerged in that its standard of life is 
well below a welfare state minimum. Some of its 
members are louts who have frequent clashes 
with the police. It was they who, inspired perhaps 
by events in Nottingham, and as a variant to their 
normal street rows, attacked the neighbouring 
West Indians. Though normally the ordinary Not- 
ting Hill inhabitant dislikes the louts and is 
angered by their street behaviour, during the 
recent trouble, because of all the petty resent- 
ments just below the surface, public opinion 
seemed to back the louts or remain neutral. 

But since the rows, there are signs of a change. 
This week I saw many black and white people 
together, discussing the rows on the street corners 
and out of windows; and this, I was told, was pre- 
viously unheard of. Perhaps the rows have given 
white and black one point of contact at last. I cer- 
tainly believe that if the council of this Royal 
Borough will only take a little trouble, it has the 
chance now to prevent these troubles recurring. 
It could easily send welfare officers round gently 
advising the West Indians that people can have 
too much of noise or telling them how a lavatory 
works: It might even set its own example of clean- 
liness by sweeping the pavements in the dirtier 
quarters of the borough and by seeing that enough 
dustbins are provided for overcrowded blocks of 
flats. Also it could take the trouble to make more 
widely known how small is the proportion of 
West Indians who are on public assistance, and 
how few have been allotted council houses. Given 
such action, I believe the trouble will subside; but 
without it, there is still a real danger that Fascist 
trouble-makers, arriving in the area to cash in, 
may find it fruitful ground. 

J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


Bonn 


East German Refugees 


A Correspondent writes : Public opinion in the 
Federal Republic has been more than usually dis- 
turbed over the latest phase of the German refugee 
problem. The exodus from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (DDR) during the past month has 
even led to appeals to the USSR to stop this 
‘gruesome game’ of harassing East Germans 
beyond the limits of human endurance, and so 
forcing them to seek asylum elsewhere. These 
refugees have escaped to West Berlin (the frontiers 
between the DDR and the Federal Republic are 
too well guarded by Volkspolizei) where the recep- 
tion camps are momentarily overcrowded until 
transfers westward are made. Most significant, 
however, is not the recent slight increase in 
refugees, but that this exodus still continues. 
More than two millions have been registered in 
the last nine years, and, of these, 130,000 crossed 
over between January and August 1958. 

The new arrivals demonstrate once again that 
a sharper political wind in the DDR will always 
carry many westward. The reasons they give 
generally correspond with the issues being played 
up in the West Berlin press at the time. It may 
be opposition to youth consecration ceremonies 
(Fugendweihe) or to increased work quotas. But 
in reality it is a general weariness with the Com- 
munist regime, and a feeling of despair that it 
will continue unchanged. 

Since the fifth congress of the SED (Commun- 
ist Party) last July, any lingering hopes of im- 
provement have entirely disappeared. Then, it 
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was announced that the ‘socialisation’ of the 
DDR would be completed by 1965; and in view 
of developments in the Soviet bloc and of Herr 
Ulbricht’s fanaticism, most people assume this 
will be accomplished. 

The most recent refugees have been intellec- 
tuals, small traders, artisans and farmers. Among 
the intellectuals have been doctors, scientists and 
teachers. They have hitherto been well treated 
in the DDR as far as material conditions are 
concerned. But they now see that such benefits 
will shortly have to be paid for by the surrender 
of the last remains of their intellectual freedom. 
The possibility of their sons and daughters being 
able to continue their education at higher institu- 
tions is also disappearing rapidly. 

It is in this connection that the 400th anniver- 
sary of the University of Jena celebrations are 
important. The new era of ‘socialisation of cul- 
ture’, with Jena as its inspiration, was to have 
been inaugurated by Professor Joseph Haemel, 
the Rector until 22 July. But the famous derma- 
tologist refused and fled to West Berlin. His suc- 
cessor, Professor Otto Schwarz, a member of the 
SED, had no such qualms of conscience. It was 
natural that Jena should have been chosen. The 
university which granted Karl Marx a doctorate 
(in absentia), which has had on its staff men 
like Fichte, Hegel, Schelling and Schiller, seemed 
the appropriate choice. 

This is only the preliminary to the introduc- 
tion of a new statute for universities and high 
schools in the DDR. This is already known to 
be in draft form. According to this, all institu- 
tions of higher learning will be completely con- 
trolled by the political authorities. Such control 
has been most rigid hitherto; but some of the 
older professors, because of their reputations and 
technical knowledge, were allowed to wander 
somewhat from the straight party line. This will 
no longer be possible. 

According to the new ‘socialistic reorganisation’, 
the senate of each institution will be responsible 
for the education of the students on Marxist- 
Leninist lines. When doctorates or higher degrees 
are granted, or when appointments and prefer- 
ments are made, care must be taken about the 
candidates’ ‘social consciousness’. Should any 
decrees of any educational institution contradict 
the aim of ‘Socialist development’ they can be 
cancelled by the Ministry of Education. All 
deliberations of any senate must be reported in 
writing, and a copy of that report sent to the 
Ministry. University institutions must co-operate 
with the local SED, Communist trade union and 
the Communist youth organisation; and delegates 
from such organisations, as well as others from 
the nationalised undertakings, are to serve on all 
senate councils and faculty committees. 


New York 


The $1,500 Answer 


From Mr Dulles’s latest excursion to the brink 
and the grim tensions of autumn schooldays in 
the South, it is almost a relief to turn, as many 
Americans evidently have, to the uncomplicated 
scandals of television. To the sophisticated, the 
undoing of the quiz and giveaway shows has prob- 
ably afforded more entertainment than the shows 
themselves ever provided, and for their devotees 
there is at least the self-righteousness induced 
by skullduggery among the mighty. 

The crisis began when a stand-by contestant 
on a particularly inane show called Dotto noticed 
a woman participant studiously going over some 
notes just before her appearance. Managing to 
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get an ungentlemanly look, he discovered that 
the contestant had been fed all the answers, and 
with this vital bit of information he extracted 
$1,500 from one of the programme’s officials in 
return for a vow of eternal silence. In the multi- 
million-dollar quiz show business, however, 
$1,500 is an affront to one’s dignity, and after a 
bit of brooding the stand-by took his sordid tale 
to the public authorities. © 

No sooner was Dotto buried in quicklime than 
scandal broke out on Twenty-One, a show of 
higher calibre and much greater wealth. A con- 
testant named Herbert Stempel, who had taken 
in $49,500 in prize money while still a college 
boy, came forward to attest that he had often 
been given questions and answers in advance, 
so that the show could build up suspense, and 
then been talked into giving wrong answers when 
the producers felt in need of a fresh face on the 
programme. What’s worse, poor fellow, he had to 
pretend in public that he didn’t know where the 
Taj Mahal was, and he had been systematically 
coached in the gestures and grimaces of anguished 
thought —all for money, some of which he got in 
advance, and the promise of a permanent job. 

Stempel’s charges have been flatly denied by 
the producers of Twenty-One, but the public 
appears to be taking the stern view it habitually 
assumes toward even the hint of corruption in 
any endeavour but business and government. 
Immediate soundings indicate that it is turning 
away from these television displays of the intellect 
in favour of such staples as cowboy pictures, 
which are ‘fixed’ only in the sense that they are 
as immutable as classic Chinese drama. 

Now that the taint of sin is upon the giveaway 
shows, evidence is forthcoming that even their 
lavish gifts are not always what they appear to 
be. Newspaper columnists and others have been 
piling up letters from aggrieved contestants whose 
seeming good fortune had watered the mouths of 
millions. Some complain that they were induced, 
as the price of appearing on a show, to agree in 
advance to return the sable furs, plush convert- 
ibles, and six-room ranch houses, which they 
might win with such noisy fanfare, in exchange 
for modest sums of cash. Others tell of ‘luxury 
trips’ to Europe that consisted solely of airplane- 
coach tickets. 

‘The net result is that childish games appear 
to be through on television—until some giant 
brain comes up with a way to rouse the innocents 
again with a brilliant financial twist on Ring 
Around the Rosie. 

ROBERT BENDINER 


Fleet Street 


Cheaper News 


For the first time for nine years a conference is 
being convened in Geneva by the International 
Telecommunication Union. It will be attended by 
the delegates of 92 countries—East-West differ- 
ences have at no time, it is worth noting, inter- 
fered with the completely international character 
of the ITU —and there seems a good chance that 
there may come out of it a number of develop- 
ments of considerable importance to the press. 

I have a personal interest in this project, be- 
cause six years ago I was asked by Unesco to make 
a survey of international communications and of 
the obstacles to the free transmission of news raised 
by the high cost of press cables and radio trans- 
mission, lack of facilities and other such factors. 
This survey led to a number of recommendations 
by Unesco to the Social and Economic Committee 
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of the United Nations and to its member states. 
Unesco now informs me that all the major pro- 
posals I made are to be placed before the 
Geneva conference with the backing of more than 
30 governments. They have already received 
strong support from the main international press 
organisations, including the International Federa- 
tion of Newspaper Publishers, the International 
Press Institute, the Commonwealth Press Union 
and the International Federation of Journalists. 

One of the problems of world news coverage 
at present is the immense disparity between cable 
rates in various parts of the world and the fact that 
it so happens that costs tend to be highest from 
exactly those areas from which what is most needed 
is a steady flow of background news— whereas 
when rates are high the temptation is to keep 
down costs by sending only what is sensational. 
There is the further fact that extraordinary differ- 
ences exist in the cost of transmitting news between 
exactly the same points according to which direc- 
tion it is travelling: it costs nearly three times 
as much, for instance, to cable news from Moscow 
to London as it does from London to Moscow, 
and more than three times as much tq send news 
from Athens to.London as from London to 
Athens. In the Middle East it costs between eight 
and nine times as much to send news to London 
from Syria, or Iran, as from Israel or Jordan. And 
in South and Central America rates can vary by 
as much as 2,400 per cent. according to which 
side of a frontier you file your news. 


This is one aspect of the problem of a balanced 
flow of international news which it now seems 
possible the ITU conference will deal with. An- 
other, no less important, is the whole question of 
facilities for an adequate flow of news to the 
underdeveloped countries of Africa and Asia. In 
many instances these lack not only adequate 
physical facilities for news transmission but are 
the subject of all sorts of restrictions which make 
a bad situation worse. The most efficient way of 
getting at any rate a basic world news service to 


The Civil War 


Peace now hangs on a slender thread which 
either Washington or Peking inay break, not from 
a deliberate desire to start a war, but by mis- 
calculation. For both sides are engaged in a 
dangerous game of bluff: neither is sure what 
cards the other holds, nor what cards may be 
played if an incident occurs in the Formosa 
Straits. Mr Dulles may believe that Mao will bow 
to a show of strength just as Stalin gave way 
before the Berlin airlift; that nuclear weapons 
could be used against the Chinese mainland in a 
limited war; and that, if the worst comes to the 
worst, the Soviet Union will avoid a direct clash 
with the United States. But that is mere guess- 
work, just as Mao may be gambling that the 
President would not give the signal for war if a 
limited operation were mounted against Quemoy, 
or that America’s allies would once again prove 
strong enough to stop America going it alone. 
Both sets of guesses could be right, but all we 
know about the present attitude of both China 
and the United States suggests that both are 
wrong. Any sane analysis of the situation must 
start from the assumption that serious fighting 
around Quemoy would rapidly develop into a 
general conflict. 

Mr Krushchev seems to take this view. 
Though he has publicly given Peking a pledge 
of support, and sought to persuade President 
Eisenhower that Washington should not gamble 
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the newspapers and radio services of countries 
such as these is by means of multiple address 
newscasts from the big international agencies such 
as Reuters, AP and UP of America and Agence 
France-Presse. This involves the use of beamed 
radio services capable of being received at a large 
number of scattered points. All the main world 
news agencies operate such services: Reuters, for 
instance, leases transmitters from the Post Office 
for seven Globe-Reuter services capable of cover- 
ing almost the entire world. But a number of 
countries do not allow such transmissions or make 
their cost prohibitive, and in many cases all sorts 
of obstacles to cheap reception are imposed at the 
receiving end. In some countries individual news- 
papers are not allowed to pick up these services, 
though technically they can do so with ease. They 
have to get them from a government receiving 
station which in some cases imposes a censorship. 
In others, excessive reception charges make the 
receipt of such a service almost as costly as direct 
cabling. Here, too, the ITU conference will be 
asked to promote reforms. Other proposals aim to 
establish uniform conditions for the operation of 
leased teleprinter lines and telephoto services and 
to cheapen the rates for press telephone calls. 
Finally the ITU will be asked to establish a study 
group, on which press organisations and inter- 
national news agencies will be represented along- 
side telecommunication experts and government 
representatives, to keep the whole business of 
facilities for transmitting world news under con- 
stant review. Hitherto, the idea of bringing the 
press into regular consultation has been resisted. 

Some governments and_ telecommunication 
administrations are likely to resist lest they lose 
revenue although in fact there is a good deal of 
evidence to suggest that wider facilities and 
cheaper rates will so increase the total value of 
news messages—most of them outside the peak 
times for commercial and private business — that 
no one will be any the worse off. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


in Washington 


on limiting a war to a Korean-style conflict on the 
South China Coast, he is plainly anxious to avoid 
incidents that might willy-nilly lead to a large- 
scale clash—and it is probable that privately he 
has persuaded the Chinese to go slow and to keep 
open the line of communication through the 
ambassadors in Warsaw. The same assumption 
must be made by America’s allies. Despite the 
brusque way in which Dulles brushed off allied 
opinion on Tuesday, with the words ‘we have 
the treaty obligations and the force, and we can- 
not say that we will not do anything unless 45 
allies agree with us’, he is not the all-wise cham- 
pion of western civilisation, whose word is law, 
but a party politician endeavouring to shore up 
a policy which does not command a majority even 
in his own country. 

This is the simple fact, which was true when 
this disastrous Far East policy was first imposed 
on the United States, and remains true today. 
The Republican Party seized on the Chinese 
issue after 1948, when it was unexpectedly de- 
feated by President Truman, and became des- 
perate for some means to xegain office after 
nearly 20 years in the wilderness. At the moment 
when the Chinese civil war was being lost by 
Chiang in China, it became part of the internal 
politics of Washington: by blaming the Demo- 
crats for the loss of China to the Communists, the 
Republicans made a sensible policy towards Peking 
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impossible. Step by step—and; of course, the 
Korean War and Stalin’s provocative policy in 
Europe helped the process—the China Lobby 
established its ascendancy. Just as Chiang knew 
that his only hope of regaining the mainland lay in 
involving the United States in war with Peking, so 
the Republican right-wing saw the ‘betrayal’ of 
Chiang as one of the levers by which the Demo- 
crats could be toppled out of office. It is easy to 
forget how powerful this partnership became, or 
how much damage it did in the United States: 
one of its greatest successes was (with the assist- 
ance of Senators McCarthy and .McCarran) to 
purge the State Department’s Far East section 
of reasonable and experienced officials and install 
the pro-Chiang faction at their desks. With the 
help of General MacArthur, it almost succeeded 
in embroiling the US in war with China; with 
the support of Admiral Radford, then the head 
of the chiefs of staff, it brought America to the 
brink of atomic intervention at Dien Bien Phu; 
and, in 1955, it engineered a mood of panic in 
Congress over the first Quemoy crisis in which 
the Formosa Declaration was passed with only a 
few dissenting votes. 

In each of these crises—and, it should be re- 
membered, there was the presumption of Ameri- 
can atomic supremacy which is now no longer 
valid—the United - States drew back. Why? 
Because there was opposition to ‘the wrong war 
in the wrong place at the wrong time’ within 
the US administration, and because that opposi- 
tion was reinforced by strong protests from 
America’s allies. Unable to take a sensible line 
towards China because of pressure from the 
China Lobby and the intrigues of Chiang, the 
administration was equally unwilling to risk a 
war which its allies would not support and its 
most sensible military advisers regarded as folly. 
Each time, therefore, the crisis was passed with- 
out anything being done which might make a 
future crisis less likely. Today we are seeing the 
result of this game of pull devil, pull baker. It 
cannot go on like this: at some point, if war is 
to be avoided, the Chinese civil war must be 
fought to a finish in Washington. 

At the moment, however, it continues. Till this 
week, Mr Dulles has kept the matter largely 
in his own hands. He has arrogantly told a press 
conference at which he was faced with hostile 
questions that the situation is too ‘delicate and 
difficult’ for public appraisal, and that there were 
problems about consulting the leaders of Con- 
gress during the summer recess. No one, it seems, 
may be permitted to speak except those who are 
willing to echo the Dulles line. This cult of 
personal policy is even carried to the point where 
Dulles takes it upon himself (disguised as ‘a 
high-level spokesman’) to put a special gloss 
upon the President’s views. What the President 
said, or appeared to say last week-end, is not 
what Dulles paid the words to mean when he 
tushed back to Washington to ‘interpret’ the 
More cautious warning issued from Rhode Island. 

Once again, it seems, the administration is 
divided. Mr Dulles and General Twining are 
ready to run the risk of a limited war with tactical 
nuclear weapons—just as Mr Dulles and Admiral 
Radford were ready to run that risk in Indo- 
China. But General ‘l'aylor, the Army chief of 
staff, is objecting just as General Bradley objected 
Previously: other objectors in the National Se- 
curity Council seem to include Vice-President 
Nixon, the senior officials in the Defence Depart- 
ment, and the military men who are Eisenhower’s 
personal friends and, like the President, belong 
to the Marshall-Bradley faction in the US army. 
Last week-end they seemed to have the Presi- 
dent’s ear, and the decision to accept Chou’s 
offer of ambassadorial talks was probably a vic- 
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tory won against the opposition of the Secretary 
of State and the supporters of Chiang in the 
State Department. 

In this complicated internal struggle, the 
opinion of America’s allies will influence the 
moderates, even if it makes Dulles more con- 
vinced that he alone is fit to be the arbiter of 
peace, or war. And for that reason, the press 
and politicians of America’s allies aad of the 
non-committed nations have a special responsi- 
bility. If they speak loudly and clearly enough, 
they will be heard by the majority opinion in 
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the US which Dulles is seeking to confuse or 
silence. Even if Dulles cannot reach the more 
important members of Congress, they will read 
the newspapers which put the stern phrases of 
The Times or the forceful statement of the 
Labour Party on their front pages; they will also 
note the omen of the Maine elections, which 
suggest that the Republican Party is on the eve 
of catastrophe at the polls. They must act before 
the Republican campaign slogans of 1950 pro- 
duce a world catastrophe in 1958 at the Formosa 
Straits. 


A Challenge to Britain 


Miucration is, of course, one of the facts of life. 
It is as old as humanity. It is. still a matter of 
high economic and human significance. 

In modern times the white man has migrated 
into every coloured country that offered oppor- 
tunity. But the current migration of moderately 
large numbers of coloured people into a white 
country is something new. And since race pre- 
judice is another of the facts of life and is at its 
most intense where the racial difference is 
sharply visible—in other words, where colour is 
involved—the combination of race and colour 
prejudice is a matter with grave and serious 
implications. 

If the current troubles in England which have 
profoundly shocked and disturbed West Indian 
opinion, and indeed liberal opinion the world 
over, are to be mitigated, it is as well to accept 
without rancour these elementary considerations. 
It is no use trying to put out a fire if you don’t 
know what is burning. 

Jamaicans, and indeed all West Indians, have 
a long tradition of migrating in search of work. 
Unemployment is chronic in the West Indies and 
hard to overcome in countries with scant or 
negligible basic resources. 

The migration to England began when the last 
war wes over and thousands of West Indians 
who had been in the armed services remained to 
take up life in England on the basis of the skills 
they had acquired during the war. It was natural 
that their presence here should result in a trickle 
of people across the seas—relatives and friends 
~and the trickle grew to a flood when England 
needed more workers to make up for the flood of 
her own. people migrating out to Australia, 
Canada and all over the world. 

It is well to remember in this connection two 
important facts. First, that over the past ten 
years England has been and continues to be, a 
persistent net exporter of people; and, secondly, 
that the migrants to England, West Indian and 
others, found it easy to get work, filled a gap, 
and proved useful and teachable citizens in this 
country. 

Admittedly the position today is different—a 
fairly high proportion of coloured migrants are 
out of work. The number, a mere 17,000, is 
small; the percentage, 8 per cent., is high by 
comparison with the overall figure of 2 per cent. 
for all England. As against that, it must be 
remembered that the numbers coming over now 
are much less than they were two years ago, and 
will, I think, steadily grow less. But let it never 
be forgotten that once a strong outward flow of 
migration starts, the evidence tends to show that 
for a considerable time nothing that happens in 
the country of origin will appreciably check it. 
What checks it quickest and most surely is what 
happens in the country to which the flow is 
directed. 

That is why the economic improvement in 


Jamaica in the last five years has not yet had 
much effect on the outward migration. That is 
why, to give a classic example, the migration 
of Puerto Ricans to New York, a migration that 
has put nearly three-quarters of a million Puerto 
Ricans into that city, was not checked by Puerto 
Rico’s magnificent economic advance; but, in 
fact, in 1953, the very year when Puerto Rico 
could claim to have finally turned the corner and 
got on the high road to prosperity, an all-time 
record of 79,000 Puerto Ricans left for the United 
States! 

The difficulties that the present minor 
economic recession in England are causing do not, 
however, explain these recent and unhappy 
events. We hear talk of housing problems, of the 
fear of losing jobs, of the effect, magnified and 
enlarged, of the bad conduct of a few wrong- 
doers among the migrants, of incompatible 
habits. These things exist, but do not fully 
account for the recent explosions all over the 
place. These things existed in Brixton as I saw 
it three years ago. Today Brixton, thanks to 
imaginative and enlightened work by inter-racial 
groups and to the basic enterprise and healthy 
ambition of the migrants, is a good example of 
how the problem can be solved. It is a peaceful, 
friendly and lively community. 

The fact is that all these things are mere trigger 
mechanisms that have touched off a complex of 
feelings rooted in race and colour prejudice, and 
fostered and exploited by the Fascist forces that 
have found in the hooligan element a handy 
instrument to whip up and excite and inflame 
grievances and deep-seated dislikes. The under- 
standing of these things indicates the hope of 
solution. 

Three things are essential. Active violence and 
disorder must be stamped out swiftly and 
decisively. It must never be allowed to succeed. 
Far too much of it has succeeded in terrorising 
the small minority of migrants all over London 
and destroying their property. 

It is not enough at this stage to say the police 
are impartial. It is necessary to make it Manifest 
to the weak minority group that the forces of 
law and order are actively and sympathetically on 
the side of those who are wronged. Confidence 
(and let it be said frankly as far as the migrants 
are concerned that confidence has broken down) 
must be restored. 

The solid traditional and powerful British 
opinion which sets its face against colour pre- 
judice and all forms of intolerance must organise 
and mobilise itself so as to be an effective force 
at every level—at the top in government, in 
political circles, in the trade union movement 
especially at the working levels, among the ordi- 
nary citizens at their work, at their play, in their 
houses, in the pubs, wherever men and women 
meet. A large part of the success of evil is because 
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evil is noisy and so much good is so silent that 
its presence cannot be detected. 

It is only when violence is completely ended 
and public opinion fully alert that it will be pos- 
sible to do successfully the third essential thing, 
which is to try continuously, patiently and labor- 
iously to remove the things that build up ill will 
and intensify race and colour attitudes; to create 
on an inter-racial basis the sort of grass-root 
organisations among the migrants themselves and 
in the communities where they live which will 
help to build up enough tolerance and under- 
standing for it to be possible for a real community 
life to emerge. 

The problem of violence is an immediate and 
urgent one; and all talk of restricting immigration 
and the like at this time should be set aside till 
the atmosphere has decisively changed. It would 
be tragic to allow principle to fall dead at the 
first blast of violence and disorder—no matter 
how much that may hurt pride and. disturb an 
illusory complacency. 

The remainder of the problem is long term and 
difficult and will require persistent effort over a 
long, long time. This effort will never be properly 
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made if the reality of the facts is not faced and 
if illusions, however comforting, persist. 

I have great hopes that in time all these diffi- 
culties will be gradually resolved. But make no 
mistake about it, it would be tragic if Britain were 
to fail the world at this moment and on this issue. 
It is much more than a local problem of 200,000 
coloured people (.04 per cent. of England’s popu- 
lation). This is a world question. One of the 
great world issues is this problem of race and 
colour. All over the world —in the United States, 
for instance, and in Africa—it has reached a 
moment of historical crisis. 

The new West Indian nation is setting an 
example to the world in demonstrating how people 
of all races and all shades of skin can ‘dwell to- 
gether in unity’, how a society can be created in 
which racial differences do not require tolerance 
because they have ceased to matter, What a set- 
back to this and all other efforts in the world if 
Britain, the centre of the Commonwealth, were 
to fail when for the first time she faces as a living 
fact a situation that in other lands has for gener- 
ations been a constant and abiding problem. 

NorRMAN MANLEY 


What Happened to La Liberté? 


*Frencumen, the decision is yours, for France is 
a free country’. So M. Claude Darget ended his 
television report of the official speeches in the 
Place de la République last Thursday. The viewers 
had seen M. André Malraux and General de 
Gaulle lauding the merits of the new constitution 
and, to the applause of the crowd, calling upon 
all Frenchmen to vote ‘Yes’ when the referendum 
comes along. It was all perfectly straightforward 
—except for some puzzling words from M. 
Malraux, who complained about ‘those of you who 
are making such a fuss down there’; and one un- 
explained fact: the crowd showed an obvious ten- 
dency to look backwards towards the neighbouring 
streets rather than in the direction of the official 
platform. What was going on down there? Who 
were these troublesome people who got across M. 
Malraux? 

If Frenchmen depended for their news on the 
radio and television, the answer to these questions 
would remain unknown. They would never find 
out that the enthusiastic crowd that was applaud- 
ing the General was composed of a few thousand 
carefully selected guests, most of whom would 
have been much more at home at a first night at 
the Opéra than in the Place de la République. 
They could not know that the whole of this cosy 
gathering was separated from the mob outside by 
thousands of steel-helmeted and armed security 
police (CRS), and that these, at the very moment 
when M. Malraux was congratulating the people 
of Paris 6n having turned up at the meeting, were 
ruthlessly beating up all those who had come 
without an invitation card. 

I was not myself in Paris at the time, but I spent 
last Sunday questioning the people who live round 
about as they quietly watched the dismantling of 
the official platforms. All of them, from the waiter 
in the café Thermomeétre to the newspaper seller 
at the corner of the Rue Turbigo, gave me a 
shocking account of the demonstration. Certainly 
the greater part of the crowd of spectators had 
turned up in answer to appeals by the Committee 
of Resistance against Fascism and the Communist 
Party, and many of them carried placards with 
the word ‘No’. But I am told that there were also 
a large number of ordinary sightseers and that, 
in any case, there was no‘attempt by the crowd to 


overrun the police and force a way into the Place 
de la République. The CRS and the police took 
the initiative in drawing their truncheons against 
the crowd without any excuse —and, according to 
some witnesses, accompanied the action with cries 
of ‘Vive Massu’ and ‘Vive Soustelle’. There were 
90 casualties, including four fractured skulls; and 
at least one man, George-Jean Nuttin, a worker 
in the Renault factory, had two bullet wounds in 
the back. RTF (Radio-télévision Francaise) has 
developed its technique to the point where it 
reported all this as if the whole occasion had 
passed off in perfect calm. M. Soustelle may be 
proud of his staff. 

It is worth pausing for a moment on this prob- 
lem of the information services. A month and a 
half after having escaped from the police in the 
boot of his car, Jacques Soustelle was appointed 
Minister of Information. His first problem was 
to ‘tidy up’ the radio and television services. Be- 
fore considering the sort of reforms he introduced, 
English readers should understand that RTF, 
under the Fourth Republic, never had a reputa- 
tion for objectivity which would- make it com- 
parable with the BBC. Successive governments 
had tried to make use of its network to put across 
their own policies as persuasively as possible and 
to suppress effective opposition. Indeed, there had 
been a long-standing demand among democratic 
Frenchmen for legislation which would make a 
publicly-appointed and independent corporation 
responsible for the direction of RTF. 

When Soustelle took over the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, this project was automatically lost sight 
of. What actually happened was a process which 
is described in Paris as ‘the Gaullist colonisation 
of radio and television’. The first stage of this 
enterprise was the dismissal of most of the old 
team in the information services. M. Gayman, 
the previous director general, M. Peronnet, the 
director of fournal Télévisé, M. Bezombes, head 
of overseas broadcasts, and many others were 
relieved of their posts. A number of less distin- 
guished journalists were shifted into blind-alley 
jobs or sent to remote out-stations or, apparently, 
packed off on long holidays. After this purge came 
the next stage: the key posts were given to men 
who had been members of the old Gaullist party, 
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Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (RPF)—al] 
of them old associates of Soustelle. For instance, 
the chairmanship of the council of RTF was given 
to Maitre Henry Torrés; M. Terrenoire was made 
Director of Information. Both these were previ- 
ously members of the parliamentary group of 
RPF, as was M. Ollivier, the new director of the 
journal Télévisé. The review of the press 
passed into the hands of M. Chauveau, and over- 
seas broadcasts have gone to M. Thibaud, both 
militant Gaullist journalists. It would be easy to 
continue the list to show that in two months Sous- 
telle has accomplished what no premier in the 
Fourth Republic ever dreamed of : French broad- 
casting has become his tool — the whole show, from 
fashion programmes to reviews of the foreign 
press. 

The result is that the news now put out by 
Radio-Paris is nearer to the propaganda you would 
expect to hear in a Peoples’ Democracy than to the 
BBC. It is a reasonable example, for instance, to 
suggest that, out of a quarter of an hour of news, 
you can expect at least ten minutes to be devoted 
in some way or other to speeches or public de- 
clarations in favour of de Gaulle. There is a total 
embargo on any reference to the anti-Gaullist 
opposition inside the Socialist Party or to quota- 
tions from Depéche du Midi, a radical newspaper 
which has recently come out uncompromisingly 
against the General. It is policy, however, to quote 
the most maladroit passages which can be dug 
up from PHumanite to expose the bad faith of the 
Communists. The general impression left at the 
end of all these broadcasts is. that France is solid 
for the new government and that the only opposi- 
tion comes from a handful of lunatics on the 
extreme left. 

Nor is that the whole story. The Gaullist myth, 
which has been so exotically expounded by M. 
Malraux, consists above all in giving Frenchmen 
the sense of a crusade; and to that end they are 
always being orated to about the glory of France. 
We have now reached the level of propaganda 
where some broadcasts recall the more lyrical 
passages of Zhdanov on Popov. M. Soustelle’s 
broadcasting service has conjured up the French 
version of Popov, and one talk which recently 
appeared in Journal Parlé imparted the in- 
formation — previously unknown to me -— that the 
TVA was a product of French genius and that 
Roosevelt had simply copied it. 

Some appearances, of course, have to be kept 
up. Last Friday, the fournal Officiel published 
the list of parties which are entitled to radio time 
during the referendum campaign. All told, there 
were 23. Of these, 12 had the merit of being com- 
mitted to de Gaulle; but apart from that very few 
people had ever heard of them, and I doubt whe- 
ther the Christian Democrat Party of M. Bidault 
has more than a score of members, mostly 
Bidault’s personal friends. The fact remains that 
Bidault himself, Chaban-Delmas, and other lea- 
ders of non-existent parties get as much radio time 
as the Communist Party, which collected more 
than five million votes at the last election, or as M 
Mendés-France, whose followers number at least 
a hundred thousand times as many as the Chris- 
tian Democrats. 

The facts speak for themselves. First, all the 
important posts in RTF have been filled on 4 
party basis, strictly in the interest of de Gaulle. 
Secondly, even the news broadcasts are being 
used for indirect propaganda. Thirdly, the facili- 
ties offered to those politicians who support the 
new constitution are utterly disproportionate 
when compared with those of their components. 
‘France,’ said M. Darget, ‘is a free country.’ But 
is it? Are Frenchmen really being offered a free 
choice on 28 September? 


Paris. K. S. KarROoL 
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London Diary 


Wuar is the explanation of the extraordinary 
treatment of Dr Linus Pauling by the Immigra- 
tion Authorities at London Airport last week? 
My first thought was that the Home Office had 
been got at by Mr Victor Gollancz, as part of 
a big publicity campaign for Dr Pauling’s book, 
No More War, which is published this week. It 
is an admirable statement of the case for nuclear 
disarmament, and Mr Butler, I’m sure, would 
not seriously disagree with it. Or again, did the 
Home Office want to tell the world about the 
meeting arranged for 22 September by the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament? We could not 
have hoped for so much publicity otherwise; now 
I hope everyone knows that distinguished scien- 
tists of different opinions are to be publicly 
cross-examined about nuclear energy by four 
journalists and lawyers whose views of the Cam- 
paign are respectively pro, con, dubious and 
unknown. Or again, was it just an ignorant official 
who told Dr Pauling that the Home Office did 
‘not admit people to Great Britain who come 
principally to take part in public meetings, espec- 
ially when against government policy’. What did 
the Home Office mean when it mumbled some- 
thing about being guided by ‘the auspices’ under 
which the meeting was to be held? This was odd, 
because you could not find a more respectable 
and (since this is what is usually meant by 
‘auspices’) less Communist bunch than the anti- 
nuclear campaign. In the end the Home Office 
has abandoned its outrageous suggestion that Dr 
Pauling should be thrown out on 16 Septem- 
ber and return on the 22nd without knowing if 
he was to be allowed to enter! I think the true 
explanation of all this nonsense is that Dr Pauling 
is not loved by the State Department. He has 
never been before a McCarthy committee or 
accused of un-American activities, but I am pre- 
pared to bet that someone told the Home Office 
that the American authorities would like to see 
him excluded. Having once made the mistake of 
taking this hint, the Home Office has had to 
wriggle out of an indefensible position. 


* * * 


I can give you the low-down on the Barbara 
Castle—Nye Bevan story of the weekend. Some 
trade union leaders, including. members of the 
National Executive, were arguing in a pub about 
how best to display party unity and get a better 
bell-ringer than Hailsham as chairman during 
election year. (They seem to have forgotten 
that Macmillan need not have an election until 
1959-60). Someone suggested that Nye should be 
chairman and Barbara Castle stand down. Fleet 
Street overheard the talk, and got to Barbara 
Castle on the ’phone in the country. She, of 
course, knew nothing about it, but said she would 
be willing to stand down if the proposal was 
serious. What about Nye? Just so. But Aneurin 
Bevan had really got lost on his holiday; a wise 
man, no one could catch him on the ’phone. So 
the story is dead — unless someone is bold enough 
to revive it on the eve of the party conference. 


* * * 


Nobody said so, at least in print, but the prime 
unfavourite for the job of Lord Chief Justice 
was Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller. If Mr 
Macmillan was to break with the supposed ‘tradi- 
tion’ that gave a right of succession to the Attor- 
ney-General (this tradition, by the way, turns out 
fo have been discovered, at an opportune moment 
in his career, by Gordon Hewart!), then a good 
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think the Prime Minister is to be congratulated 
on the choice he has made, both because Lord 
Justice Parker is a man of proved and outstand- 
ing ability and because the idea that the ap- 
pointment should be a political one must now be 


dead. 
* * *x 


In case you didn’t know, it is really the Commu- 
nists who are behind the Notting Hill riots! I 
get this exclusive news from David Lawrence, the 
columnist in the New York Herald-Tribune, whose 
reputation seems to be built on a pyramid of 
pompous idiocies. He wrote on Monday that the 
race troubles ‘fit in with the Communist tactics 
in other parts of the world’, and the ‘fomenting 
of race riots in Britain was a “natural” for the 
Communists . . . bent on creating embarrassing 
episodes causing friction inside the British Par- 
liament’. Perhaps you were one of those who 
thought the provocation came from the Fascists? 
Mr Lawrence explains that you are simple- 
minded: the rioters were ‘unaware of the methods 
by which they have been inflamed .. . the infil- 
trators work through “Right-wing” as well as 
“Left-wing” organisations’. Mr Lawrence uses 
the same logic to ‘prove’ that the Communists are 
working through the Ku Klux Klan—an idea 
to be taken just as seriously as that Mr Hamm 
and Sir Oswald Mosley are tools of Moscow. 
They are, of course, giving the Communists a 
chance to make capital out of race discrimination 
in Britain, but that is a different matter. The im- 
portant thing to notice is the Fascist technique. 
Fascists have found a way of getting into the 
public eye by using ‘moderate’ slogans to cover 
a policy of racial incitement. 


* * * 


On my way to address the Students’ Association 
in Oslo last week-end I wondered whether I 
should have the same happy feeling in Norway 
that I had on two former visits soon after the 
war. I need not have worried. Oslo was pretend- 
ing to be the Riviera—or rather what the Riviera 
is supposed to be. The sun was shining: with a 
steady brilliance that no Scandinavian expects 
so late in the summer. But that was the only 
thing to remind one of Nice and Cannes. There 
were no luxury cars, no evening dress or dancing 
on the terraces of big hotels. There is compara- 
tively little difference between rich and poor in 
Norway. The people were boarding boats to ex- 
plore the fjords; or with knapsacks on their backs 
and sturdy shoes on their feet, they were starting 
off on long walks or climbs. There were laughing 
crowds queueing for buses and groups drinking 
coffee or beer in the gardens. The general im- 
pression was of a community which can still 
enjoy inexpensive pleasures, the sort of pleasures 
that come from love of the countryside shared 
amongst friends. 

* * * 


An Englishman is, I suppose, naturally biased 
if he finds almost everyone he meets talking good 
English and sharing his political and social out- 
look. There is, of course, a Conservative party 
of a sort in Norway, and, although one of the 
attractions of the country to me is its robust 
paganism, about ten per cent. of the electorate 
vote for the Christian Democrats—we. should 
call them fundamentalists. But 48 per cent. vote 
Labour and ten per cent. Liberal, and, judging 
from the speeches made after. my rather provoca- 
tive utterance, even the Conservatives disagree, 
as one might say, in opinion rather than in out- 
look. (Only one member of the audience was 
seriously critical. His private remonstrance was 
so solemn and formal that I thought he must be 
a Swede.) One recent incident reminded me 
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forcibly of British politics. Like other Social 
Democrat parties, the Norwegian Labour party 
tends to be stereotyped and bureaucratic. Last 
year this Establishment was abruptly jolted when 
45 out of the 78 Labour members (a majority of 
the total MPs) supported a resolution urging the 
Norwegian government to exercise a ‘veto’ inside 
Nato against Germany receiving atomic weapons. 
No such ‘veto’ of course could exist, but the dis- 
covery that some enterprising youngsters could 
jerk an actual majority of the party into unortho- 
dox action against the wishes of its leaders was 
certainly salutary; it reminded me of our British 
political habit of changing opinion by the. only 
partially-baked initiative of individual enthu- 
siasts. 
* * * 

The oddest news of the week appeared in Le 
Monde. It was an agency statement from Stock- 
holm (6 September) saying that the Swedish 
Foreign Minister had sent a protest to the French 
government about the savage treatment of five 
Swedish photographers who were beaten up by 
the French police while they were taking pictures 
of General de Gaulle. Two of them were thrown 
into a police van along with North Africans and 
French girls..When the police discovered that the 
two young men were Swedish, one of them 
shouted, ‘We thought you were Dutch’. 

CRITIC 


Thoroughbreds 


When woad was worn by everyone, 
As Caesar (J.) describes, 
Phoenician traders had begun 
To penetrate the tribes. 


The Sassenach and Angle came 
And (also ran) the Jute— 

Jarl or carl, they staked a claim 
No Briton dared dispute, 


The Norseman and ‘the Dane arrived 
(Delinquents on probation) 

And in between their cups contrived 
To swell the population, 


The Norman seigneur took his droit 
When bored with breaking lances: 

The native wenches (honi soit) 
Accepted his advances. 


Then, when the proud Plantagenet 
Had made our land his home, 

New sires competed, to beget, 
With Papal Wops from Rome. 


The Gipsy came to join the sport, 
Hot from the Hindu Kush, 

And took the measure of a mort 
Beneath a bawdy bush. 


The Fleming came — the Huguenot — 
King Billy’s boys (the Dutch ’uns) — 
Nor were the Hanoverians slow 
At blotting some escutcheons ,. , 


No thoroughbred will. give a damn 
What alien blood’s to spill 

By Robin Hoods of Nottingham 
Or Naps of Notting Hill, 


Or that, once more, the Fascist band 
With drunks and Feddies mustes 
And arguments they understand — 
Knives, chains and knuckle-dusters, 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Windows were broken by stones, and flares were 
hurled into the Embassy grounds. Inside, the Ambas- 
sador, Mr Andrew Gilchrist, calmly played Chopin 
nocturnes on the piano and commented: ‘If they 
were cricket players they’d be better shots’.— Daily 
Mail. (G. G. Blakey.) 


‘It’s all the bleeding Queen’s fault. She goes to all 
the black countries and they do their war dances for 
her and then they think they can come over here and 
take our jobs’.— Notting Hill bystander reported in 
Observer. (Terence Morris.) 


There is no question of doubt that if, as many of 
us hope, the Conservatives are successful at the next 
election this will, in no small measure, be due to the 
initiative and courage of the Midland Bank.— Letter 
in Evening Standard. (Therese Buch.) 


‘According to the former Labour candidate, the 
National Anthem will not now be sung after meetings, 
the Red Flag has replaced it. What further proof is 
needed that the Exeter Labour party is now controlled 
by the- Communists?’—Daily Telegraph. (N. 
Howard.) 


More Words of 
Il-Omen — 


[This is the second of two articles on words which 
have been undergoing a change of use that some- 
times amounts to a change of meaning.] 

We come now to certain common words and 
phrases that have acquired a peculiar force in the 
better class of English weeklies: the NEw STATES- 
MAN, the Spectator, the Listener, the Sunday 
Times, the Observer, etc. The object of these little 
clichés is quietly to disparage. 

One may mention here a mocking use of 
massive, of which I have no example to hand. 
When Nicolson applies massive to Churchill’s 
history, he is making it look more important than 
it is; but if H. R. Trevor-Roper, say, were to apply 
it to Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of History, the 
intention would probably be to make the book 
look less important. 

Unhappily, unluckily. These words are among 
the most damaging that a writer of this kind can 
employ. I have collected no examples, so impro- 
vise: 

It is evident that Mr —— has some first-hand 
acquaintance with the Balkans, and when he 
attempts nothing more than farce, he sometimes 
succeeds admirably; but he has also tried for pity 
and terror, for which, unhappily, he has little 
talent. 

Mr , With an intrepidity which cannot but 
command respect, has sought to show that Lucrezia 
Borgia was by no means the monster we imagine, 
but ‘affectionate in her family relations’ and ‘one 
of the most delightful women of her day’, Un- 
luckily, the evidence of contemporaries does not 
support his thesis. 


In America, we more often say unfortunately, 
which may on occasion be sharper, but is usually 
less patronising. 

Alas. Here are some actual examples of the 
British use of this word. From a review by John 
Raymond in the New STATESMAN of 3 May: 

The French, who are inclined to forget that he 
[Montaigne] was of English extraction, split him 
up mostly into ‘homme’ and ‘le philosophe’. We 
non-Latins know that things cannot (alas!) be 
divided so easily. 
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The. exclamation point and parentheses here 
make this instance rather exceptional; the usual 
procedure is to enclose the word simply in 
commas, to slip it in in the most unobtrusive way, 
with no emphasis or change of accent to indicate 
a shaking of the head. 


She never ceased to speak of her employer with 
an admiration that, alas, ‘was feminine. (A review 
by Raymond Mortimer of The History of Fanny 
Burney in the Sunday Times of 2 March.) 


This casual use of the word has also had 
some currency in the United States. Thus we find 
in a review by M. L. Rosenthal of the Variorum 
Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats in the Nation 
of 5 April, ‘One can almost, alas, foresee the revolt 
of the young against the “oppressive” idioms of 
his phrasing and rhythm’ . . . But it seems to us 
somewhat affected and may even provoke resent- 
ment. I understand that, in response to the indig- 
nant complaint of a well-known American writer, 
the use of alas in letters of rejection has been 
banned in the New Yorker office. We occasionally, 
in the United States, put alas at the beginning 
of a sentence with perhaps an exclamation point, 
and thus give it emotional force. The first 
British instance quoted above does show a 
nuance of emotion, though we are not told exactly 
what prompts it. As a rule, the unemphasised 
British alas is the hallmark of modest smugness. 

Contrive. Apart from its mechanical sense, this 
word has long been employed in a contemptuous 
or humorous one. Examples from David 


Copperfield : 


Of Sophy telling us when she saw Traddles 
(whom I had entrusted with the license) asked for 
it, she almost fainted, having been convinced that 
he would contrive to lose it, or to have his pocket 
picked. . . . We had not sat here many minutes, 
when Mrs Markleham, who usually contrived to 
be in a fuss about something, came bustling in. 


But this use of contrive, in England, has re- 
cently become a good deal more common. An 
example from Is the Monarchy Perfect?: ‘At 
best, this kind of word-juggling contrives to create 
only a vague feeling, which is beyond logic and 
defies analysis’, And it has been caught over by 
us. Mr Harry Levin writes, in Modern Language 
Notes of 2 February, on a book about literary 
criticism, ‘Messrs Wimsatt and Brooks avoid this 
dilemma by contriving another’. That contrive 
should be so often substituted for manage or 
arrange, or used in cases where it would formerly 
have been natural to say has succeeded in doing 
so-and-so, would seem to indicate that this quietly 
disparaging tone has in certain quarters become 
so habitual that its appropriateness to the subject 
is never questioned. All of these now fashionable 
words imply a certain unwillingness to take one’s 
subject too seriously or to become too much 
excited about it. It may be that in the case of 
contrive our mechanical civilisation has something 
to do with its common use. The false reasoning 
or whatever one wants to condemn is conceived 
as a cheap or amateurish device which does not 
function as a real machine. 

Almost certainly, though it is not disparaging, 
belongs to the same level of British journalism 
and may also be listed here. This phrase — which 
I never remember to have seen in anything writ- 
ten in America—is usually what Stephen Potter 
would call a gamesmanship ploy. It is used to bring 
pressure on the reader to induce him to accept 
the writer’s view on a question which cannot be 
settled without some definite evidence but in 
regard to which such evidence is lacking. One may 
write, say, of the Casement diaries that they are 
‘almost certainly genuine.(or forged)’. The most 
amusing use of this phrase that I have seen gives 
it, however, a different force. Geoffrey Gorer in 
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his book The Marquis de Sade writes of one of 
his subject’s exploits with three prostitutes ang 
his valet that Sade 


was almost certainly exploring conscientiously ang 
practically all possible extensions of  sensyai 
pleasure, from which he was to draw his th 
and criticism some years later. Both his physicg 
and mental courage were adequate to the task, 


Now, anyone who knows anything about Saé 
can hardly be in any uncertainty as to what th 
Marquis was up to. The purpose of the almoy 
certainly here —as well as of the British emphasis 
on the stamina and pluck of Sade—has beep 
evidently to create for this scandalous affair ap 
atmosphere of respectability. 

Committed, commitment. Committed is the 
English equivalent for Jean-Paul Sartre’s engagé, 
as in the phrase littérature engagée, and I believe, 
though I cannot be sure, that the use of the word 
in this sense of someone’s being dedicated to, or 
at least trying to, some political or social cause 
came later than engagé and was an attempt to 
transfer the latter idea to English. Everybody is so 
well aware of the currency and meaning of com. 
mitted and commitment—which are common to 
the ‘intellectuals’ of Britain and the United States 
—that one need not give many examples. In the 
New STATESMAN of 14 June, one finds an article 
by Walter Allen called All Out on Sunday: Com. 
mitment in the Thirties, which contains the fo)- 
lowing passage: “The literature of the Thirties 
seems to me today to have been primarily social 
in its implication rather than political. It was 4 
socially committed poetry’. It may be noted that 
the writer says further on: ‘it was the rise of 
Fascism that turned social concern on the part of 
many young writers into direct political involve- 
ment for some of them’. This use of involvement, 
too, is new. Involvement differs from commitment 
in implying some active kind of responsibility. 
What is shown, I believe, by the emergence of 
these words with this special new significance 
is a general despair of politics and indifference to 
social questions. To devote oneself to a cause or 
even to try to further some non-personal end has 
become so uncommon since the war that we have 
found we need special words to refer to the excep- 
tional people who do so. 


Communicate, communications. These words 
are very interesting and important. They are, I 
believe, American products —certainly they have 
been hardest worked in the United States; but 
they seem to be spreading to England. I do not 
know how communications first came to be ex- 
tended from the telegraph and telephone to the 
periodical press and the whole network of popular 
mechanical amusement— moving pictures, radio 
and television—nor how the fine arts came to be 
lumped in with these. There was a time when the 
Saturday Review of Literature talked constantly 
of ‘communications’, which seemed to include 
everything from Homer to the latest be-bop 
record. To call everything ‘communications’ was 
evidently intended to have the effect of dignifying 
the dope purveyed on the movie screen, the radio 
and TV by pretending that it had been com 
cocted by people who wanted to convey some 
message to their fellow men and at the same time, 
by including the fine arts in the same category 
with film and comic-strip, of making them appeat| 
Iess formidable. At this time there was a certaif 
amount of complaint in the Saturday Review and 
elsewhere against certain modern poets and novel- 
ists on the ground that they did not ‘communicate’, 
and so deserved to be banished from this category. 
A humorous echo of this is to be found in a letter 
te the editor in the June issue of Encounter: 
‘Either I have failed to communicate, or Mi 
Braine read February’s Encounter on a merty-2% 
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Hello! Where did you drop in from? 
I’ve just got in from Malaya. I.C.I. has a lot of customers 
out there. I’ve been giving them a hand with some of their problems. 


Does a company as big as I.C.I. really care about customers’ problems — 





surely they’re content to make a sale and collect the cash? 


hese words Not at all! We want only satisfied customers, and each of our 
They are, I 
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we claim and the customer expects. Many of the I.C.I. 
companies overseas provide a similar service of their own. 


Can anyone get this service? 


You surprise me. Operating a service like this at 
home and abroad must cost I.C.I. a packet. 
Roughly one and a half million pounds a year. But look at the results! By keeping 





the highest quality standards and backing our products with 


this sort of Technical Service, we’ve built up not only a huge 


business worth over £76,000,000 a year. 
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round and then wrapped it round his fish and 
chips’. And the idea that literature ought to be 
expected to ‘communicate’ is involved in the fol- 
lowing passage from an interview by Art Buch- 
wald: with Allen Ginsberg in the New York 
Herald of 3 July: ‘Unfortunately,’ said Mr 
Ginsberg, ‘another poet was reciting some un- 
communicative junk, and we didn’t like it’. This 
ideal of communication appears also in more 
serious connections. ‘It is no shame. to the ori- 
ginal writer,’ says Joyce Cary in Art and Reality, 
‘that he wants to be read, to communicate.’ And 
Orson Welles in an article in the Observer of 13 
July: ‘If man cannot communicate, can he be 
expected to control his. destiny?’ A review by 
David Stevenson in the Nation of 10 May: ‘Mr 
Brooks finds that he. can give us a clear and 
definite answer to this question, and thereby keep 
his novel within the limits of communication 
appropriate to his third report’. 

It seemed difficult, at first, to understand why 
so much should be made at that particular moment 
of the idea of communication. Communications 
have never been so easy, and the things to be 
communicated seemed to be of no more import- 
ance than usual. Was this recent us2 of the word 
really stimulated by a special sense of urgency? 

One gets, however, more light on ‘communica- 
tions’ by approaching it from the practical non- 
literary direction. In the Bulletin of Information 
of Columbia University for 1957, we find listed 
two courses in ‘Communications’. One of these 
is called ‘House publications and other employee 
communications’. This course, says the Bulletin, 
‘will deal with those communications media, both 
printed and spoken, that enable an employer, 
whether government, institution, or company, to 
seek among its employees a better understanding 





THE GREAT LADY OF SHERRIES 


In Spain, ISABELITA is a legend. Tine famous Ruiz 
created it some hundred years ago in honour of Queen 
Isabel II and it is literally a fino of Kings. Only a very 
little, unfortunately, comes to England «ach year; but 
all of that has the mark of greatness. ISABELITA is 
worth a connoisseur’s trouble. 


Ask your wine merchant for it 
Write for free handbook on sherry to RUIZ (Dept. NS), 
M, GROSVENOR STREET, W.1 
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of its policies, products, services, and general 
operation. The media to be considered include 
house publications: magazines, tabloids, and 
newspapers; supervisory employee — bulletins, 
manuals and annual reports; letters; advertising; 
motion pictures; exhibits; open house; and oral 
communications’. The other course is called ‘Re- 
search in public opinion and communications’. 
‘The public opinion survey: research techniques, 
analysis of data. Research into mass communi- 
cations media: newspapers, radio,. magazines, 
movies. Content analysis and audience effect. Re- 
commended for the students who plan a career 
in public relations, radio, or advertising.’ It 
would seem that ‘communications’ is here simply 
a handy name for the various techniques of pro- 
paganda. In reply to a letter on the subject, 
Mr Jacques Barzun of Columbia has written me as 
follows: ‘“Communications” in the sense you 
describe is used throughout the academic world, 
high schools included. It covers different subjects 
in different places and sometimes (I think) it 
covers the void. The usage is faintly justified by 
two things — first, people’s awareness that they do 
not understand one another, from which they infer 
the existence of a technique for reducing Babel; 
and second, the need. to describe the new, elec- 
trical means of addressing large groups. At 
various times I have tried to prevent the 
use of “communications” and, worse still, “com- 
munication arts”, to designate courses: in radio, 
television, and the rest. But it is a lost battle, at 
least until someone fashions a new word. Mean- 
time, the confusion persists. Is writing included 
in communications? Are motion pictures a com- 
munication art? etc.’ It seems to me that the 
new blanket use of the word implies not merely 
a need that is felt on the part of people in general 
to understand one another and hence to co- 
operate, but also a drive on the part of the direc- 
tors of political and business enterprises to mani- 
pulate large groups more effectively, on the part 
of our ever more centralised governments to bring 
their populations into line.. The two motives of 
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course go together, they are aspects of the same 
process. 

Tension and relax. These words are now 
much used in the United States; the implications 
are all too obvious. Relax is more colloquial than 
literary: people tell one another to relax. Tension 
has been taken over by the literary magazines and 
given a special meaning: one talks about the 
‘tension’ in a novel or poem, which means any- 
thing from a conflict between personal forces ty 
an opposition of ideas, usually referred to in 
terms of ‘symbols’. Example: ‘His first [novel] 
. . . Was a report on the tensions and conflicts of 
personality on the staff of a weekly news magazine’, 
(From the Nation review quoted above.) The 
word has come also to play. a great role in socio- 
logical and psychological literature. 

Kudos. Something very peculiar has been 
happening to this word in the United States, 
Kudos is a Greek word (singular), which means 
‘glory, fame, renown’, It must owe its currency 
in English to the British public schools and uni- 
versities, with their tradition of classical learn- 
ing. But it is now turning up in the American 
press as an English plural ending in s, the singular 
being presumably kudo. Granville Hicks, for ex- 
ample, in the Saturday Review of 14 June, writes 
‘Cheever has been writing excellent short stories 
for twenty years or more with comparatively few 
kudos’ . . . Now, Time magazine has lately had 
the habit of listing, every June, the recipients of 
academic honours under the simple rubric 
‘Kudos,’ and one wonders whether this has been 
misunderstood. as a plural meaning public 
honours — perhaps on a false analogy with kilos 
or with Ernest Hemingway’s kudus. In any case, 
the first mis-steps have been made, and kudos 
may take its place —along with the stubborn false 
meanings of jejune, demean, and transpire and the 
false derivation of sacrilegious as a. plural jour- 
nalistically applied to honorary degrees, Oscars, 
prizes in beauty contests, and the rewards of wir- 
ning the 21 Quiz contest. 

EDMUND WILSON 


Pursuit of Happiness (International) Inc. 


For the past six months I have been more or less 
on the move; constantly fastening and unfasten- 
ing seat-belts, descending upon patterns of lights, 
living briefly in hotel rooms, mooning about un- 
familiar streets, looking forlornly at passing land- 
scapes out of railway carriage windows, driving 
through interminable dust, embarking upon brief 
intimacies and satisfying momentary curiosities. 
Thus seen, the world is small, compact and uni- 
form. Indeed, it may be said with truth that every- 
where is becoming noticably like everywhere else, 
and that everyone tends to want what everyone 
else wants. This induces a tremendous momen- 
tum towards uniformity which makes the yells 
and howls of nationalism and racialism and ideo- 
logical conflict singularly irrelevant and absurd. 
The overwhelming impression one has is, not of 
the discord, but of the almost total unanimity 
which prevails. For the first time in history the 
great majority of the world’s inhabitants have 
identical desires. 

Thirty-five years ago, when I first went to 
India (to the part which is now Kerala and Com- 
munist, but was then Travancore, and a rather 
well-governed Indian state), this was not so. There 
was a great diversity of desires. What a Travan- 
core Brahmin wanted was not by any means iden- 
tical with what, say, a Leeds wool-manufacturer 
wanted, or an Alexandrian cotton-broker, or a 
Kansas City real estate man. They all wanted to 


be rich, of course, but their manner of life, if 
they became rich, varied enormously. Now they 
build the same houses, install the same refrigera- 
tors and other amenities, have the same motor 
cars, acquire the same girls, and meet together 
on their travels at the same hotels. 

Moreover, most of the human race were not in 
those days in a position to have any concrete 
desires at all. They had to make do with transcen- 
dental ones. An Indian or Chinese peasant, toil- 
ing away — what did he look to have, except, with 
luck, the barest sufficiency? Now, they have come 
to feel that they also are entitled to get in on the 
mid-20th-century act. Fruit machines and the 
jackpot’s yield are for them, too. The Russian 
Revolution, and, of course, still more immediately, 
the Chinese Revolution, presented the possibility, 
and the American cinema displayed the prizes. I 
remember in that distant time asking a govern- 
ment official who had come from the North-West 
Frontier whether there was any talk there of Com- 
munism, and he said, No, there wasn’t, but every- 


“one seemed to have heard of Lenin Sahib. Again, 


I remember at one of those huge Hindu festivals, 
when hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
nondescript Indians assemble on a river bank, 
noting a cinema show in a tent (some ancient, 
foolish film, with ladies in evening dress, and 
elegant dinner tables, and motor cars driving up 


to massive doorways) and how utterly rapt the- 
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packed audience were at this spectacle of a life 
so infinitely remote from theirs, and now made 
actual at their festival. Even then there seemed 
some sort of connection between the two things — 
interest in Lenin Sahib and the screened 
splendour. 

This increasing uniformity of the world, 
brought about by uniformity of desire, is obscured 
by seemingly contrary tendencies. Thus Russians 
and their satellites and the Chinese are supposed 
to want Communism; Americans and their satel- 
lites are supposed to want freedom. We western 
Furopeans are supposed to prize our Christian 
civilisation, and to want to join ourselves together, 
under the auspices of M. Spaak and General 
Norstad, to revive and defend it. As for the 
Indians— Pandit Niehru and his colleagues try 
with increasing difficulty to convince themselves 
that what they want is British-type welfare and 
parliamentary democracy. I find the present 
Indian governing class who are engaged in this 
impossible pursuit infinitely touching and appeal- 
ing. They are the last survivors to make ‘jokes 
about the rivalry between Oxford and Cambridge, 
and indulge in whimsical matrimonial asides, and 
dredge up faint echoes of the London School of 
Economics when it was young and in the spring. 
Their political talk has the sweet, musty flavour 
of old Hansards; in New Delhi there is a street 
that is for ever Bouverie, and the air is full of the 
Home Service in its true Reithean purity. The 
only Englishmen left in the world, I sometimes 
think, are Indians. 

Very few Russians, Chinese and satellite peoples 
really want Communism; very few Americans 
really want freedom; very few western Europeans 
really care much about Christian or any other 
civilisation; very few Indians really want welfare 
and parliamentary democracy, What they all want, 
and what practically everyone else really wants, is 
what the Americans have got—six lanes of large 
motor cars streaming powerfully into and out of 
gleaming cities; neon lights flashing, and juke 
boxes sounding, and skyscrapers rising, storey 
upon storey, into the sky. Driving at night into the 
town of Athens, Ohio (pop. 3,450), four bright 
coloured signs stood out in the darkness — ‘Gas’, 
‘Drugs’, ‘Beauty’, ‘Food’. Here, I thought, is the 
ultimate, the logos of our time, presented in sub- 
lime simplicity. It was like a vision in which sud- 
denly all the complexity of life is reduced to one 
single inescapable proposition. These signs could 
have shone forth as clearly in Athens, Greece, as 
in Athens, Ohio. They belonged as aptly to Turk- 
estan or Sind or Kamchatka. All the world loves 
Lucy. 

In the light of this uniformity of current desires, 
the ostensible present is a museum, to go round 
eagerly or listlessly according to one’s tempera- 
ment. Some of the curators are, it is true, exces- 
sively insistent, to the point of imagining, and 
trying to convince their conducted parties, that the 
exhibits have still contemporary validity —for in- 
stance de Gaulle, rumbling through the residue of 
a colonial empire with some vague notion of 
integrating it with a visibly disintegrating France; 
or, for that matter, our man, Harold Macmillan, 
trimming up his moustache for television appear- 
ances, and momentarily conveying the impression 
that by sending troops to sustain an unsustainable 
tegime in Jordan he has somehow asserted some- 
thing, achieved something. 

Such efforts, however, are largely unconvincing. 
The conflicts which seem to be dividing the world 
ate like television or radio shows for which it is 
increasingly difficult to find the requisite studio 
audience. The Cold War itself has no more reality 
than the wars between the Big-enders and the | 
Little-enders in Gulliver’s Travels. It is about 
nothing. The very words which express it are 
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CURRENT PROGRAMME 


Invasion 1940 


by Peter Fleming. Why didn’t 
Hitler invade Britain in 1940? 
It’s all here—the elaborate Ger- 
man preparations are described in 
all their fantastic details, the 
silent struggle between the oppos- 
ing intelligence services, the most 
carefully prepared Nazi plans 
for Occupied Britain, Hitler’s 
strange hesitations and dilatoriness 
over ordering Operation Sea Lion 
to be launched; all true and written 
with wit and subtlety. Illustrated. 
September. Elsewhere 25s.; but 
RU edition only 5s. 9d. 


Things Worth While 


by Evelyn Cheesman. The 
author, one of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished entomologists, travelled 
on behalf of the British Museum 
to the most dangerous parts of 
| Papua, the Galapagos and New 
| Guinea. Her book is a record of a 
courageous pioneer life. October. 
Elsewhere 21s.; but RU edition 
only 5s. 9d. 





Bitter Lemons 


by Lawrence Durrell. ‘Bitter 
Lemons” describes Lawrence 
Durrell’s arrival and life on 
Cyprus, to which he came just 
before the outbreak of civil strife 
destroyed the ties between Greek 
and Turk, Cypriot and Briton. 
The facts of politics are inescap- 
able in such a situation, and they 
colour the book, transforming the 
| idyll of the first few months into a 
‘ nightmare. Awarded the Duff 
Cooper Memorial prize. [Illus- 
trated. November. Elsewhere 
16s.; but RU edition only 5s. 9d. 





‘A book club 


comes of age’ 


writes Joyce Emerson | 

in the Sunday Times, 
greeting Readers Union 
on its 21st birthday. 
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The book illustrated above is entitled ‘‘ The Low Cost of 
It gives an account of the first 21 years of 

It tells how RU has sold between seven and 
eight million books; lists the 417 volumes so far issued, a 
liberal education in themselves ; tells how they are chosen ; 
explains how RU members have got these books at about a 
It is a fascinating piece of social 
history, and it shows you how you, too, can benefit by 
this historic example of reader-co-operation. 


Till I End My Song 


by Robert Gibbings. Naturalist, 
painter, tweedy philosopher, des- 
cribes his last days in retirement 
by his beloved, sweet Thames. 
With the author’s magnificent 
engravings. December. _Else- 
where 25s.; but RU edition only 
5s. 9d. 


Come Dance With Me 


A Memoir by Dame Ninette de 
Valois. The richly illustrated 
autobiography of the creator of our 
national ballet and one of the most 
remarkable human beings of our 
time. ‘‘ She can produce,” wrote 
The Times, ‘‘ vivid pictures full 
of remembered detail. of the 
significant occasions. in a life 
which has made artistic history in 
Britain.” January. Elsewhere 
25s.; but RU edition only 5s. 9d. 


The General Strike 


by Julian Symons. The days of 
the general strike were, for public, 
trade unionist, and employers alike, 
atime of drama. Britain trembled 
on the brink of revolution. This 
readable and impeccably docu- 
mented account of its origins, 
conduct and aftermath, ‘‘ makes 
an enthralling story as well as 
scholarly history.” (Economist). 
February. Elsewhere 21s.; but 
RU edition only 5s, 9d. 


Join us— 


Nothing is simpler — just 
post the coupon. You are 
buying the world’s great- 
est book bargains! 

Never will your money be 


‘better invested! 


. by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M 
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%* ‘*The Low Cost of 
Bookloving”’ 


is free on joining—our birthday 
giftto members. If you would like 
a copy indicate with a cross on 
space provided in the coupon 
below. 


RU’s FAMOUS 
OPTIONAL BARGAINS 
A full list of over a hundred books is sent 


on enrolment; meanwhil: here are the 
current titles :— 


New Statesman Profiles 

Introduced by Kingsley Martin, illus- 
trated by Vicky. 44 studies of outstanding 
contemporaries. “‘ Perhaps the best prose 
achievement in the post-war amore 
Doubled in charm and value Vicky's 
cartoons.” —Observer. October, 

where 25s.; RU 12s 6d. 


The New Musical Companion 


Edited by A. L. Bacharach. The best book 
on music for the general reader. Written 
by seven outstanding authorities, ‘‘ each a 


master of his subject,”—Oxford Mail. 
November. Elsewhere 21s.; RU Ils, 


The Moderns and their World 
Introduced by Sir John Rothenstei 
C.B.E. ‘*‘One of the best albums 
luctions of paintaings of this century 
that has yet appeared.”—Studio. 96 
plates, 48 in colour. December. Elsewhere 
30s.; RU 21s. 


The National Gallery, London 


by Sir Philip Hendy. A book in a class 
by itself. 100 superb colour plates. fe The 
best yet, made oy, process en- 

cember, 


ra 
Eiavtnere £6 6s. "Od.; RU 78s. 


eae ag ag English Social History 
. ** Gives the 
lay reader an insight into the manners 
customs of Enormously en- 
hanced by the wholly appropriate illus- 
trations.”"—New Statesman. bs oe 
orders for the full set onl 
ted. P  ammenaament my tt 110s.; 
RU 60s 
' 

Declaration 
Edited by Tom Maschler. The outstand- 
ing younger writers of the day make their 
complex protest. “‘ No-one who i is anyone 
can afford to be seen without it.” —Angus 

Wilson. February. Elsewhere 18s.; RU 
(probably 10s. 6d.) 


Isambard Kingd»om Brune! 

A biography by L. T. C. Rolt. “‘ Brunel’s 
life is told with a clarity and restraint that 
immeasurably heighten the drama.”— 
Listener. February. Elsewhere 25s. 
RU (probably 12s. 6d.). 


* All can be ordered on enrolment. Indicate 
your requirements on a separate sheet. 
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becoming, on both sides, emptier and emptier, 
more and more turgid, laboured and tedious. By 
contrast, whenever one of the huge motor cars 
used by the United States embassy in Moscow 
stops, it is at once surrounded by a little crowd of 
awed admirers. So would a sputnik be if it were 
on show in New York. There are, properly speak- 
ing, no Communists, no capitalists, no Catholics, 
no Protestants, no black men, no white men, no 
Asians, no Europeans, no Right, no Left, and no 
Centre, none of the categories which has to be 
assumed to sustain the cold war and all its ancil- 
lary strife and argument. There is only a vast and 
omnipresent longing. for Gas, for Beauty, for 
Drugs and for Food. 

It may be, of course, that before this longing is 
satisfied (as it could be), the world will get blown 
to pieces. If so, the cause will be, not the divi- 
sions among mankind, but their unanimity—a 
unanimity which they failed to express in their 
way of life. The atomic explosion will be but an 
outward and visible manifestation of an inward 
and invisible schizophrenia between desires-which 
are unanimous and wills which are divided. 

History has decreed one world, as is manifested 
by the characteristic inventions of our time, which 
are all calculated to eliminate material circum- 
stances and ideas and beliefs fostering separate- 
ness, whether in individuals or communities — like 
jet planes, which abolish distance, and television, 
which abolishes thought, and the Reader’s Digest, 
which abolishes despair, and, therefore, faith, and 
atomic fission, which makes unity the only alter- 
native to extinction. Either history will have its 
way, or there will be no more history. The world 
(pop. 2000 m) must, like Athens, Ohio, hang out 
its four signs — ‘Gas’, ‘Drugs’, ‘Beauty’, ‘Food’ — or 
cease to exist. 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


The world-famous classic series. 
Which contains the whole range of 
human knowledge and great non- 
fiction literature. Outstanding new 
titles now available. 
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The Arts and Entertainment 
Music at Edinburgh 


Tue charge of timidity, often levelled against the 
Edinburgh Festival and never with more justice 
than this year, is one which ricochets in all direc- 
tions: everyone has his answer, no-one is to blame. 
It is true that the Usher Hall programmes become 
year by year more conventional. But reproach Mr 
Robert Ponsonby with the choice of fare, and he 
will politely reply with some ugly and highly in- 
convenient facts. The opening all-Beethoven 
concert, given by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Klemperer, was, of course, sold out. On 
the following night the same orchestra and con- 
ductor performed Haydn’s Clock Symphony and 
Bruckner’s Fourth in E flat (the latter, to judge 
by a rehearsal, must have been splendidly done), 
and only one-fifth of the hall’s capacity was filled 
with people who had paid for their seats. I have 
no precise attendance figures for Ernest Anser- 
met’s Stravinsky concert with the Covent Garden 
Orchestra, which was one of the outstanding 
musical occasions of the whole Festival; but the 
audience was pitifully sparse, although the pro- 
gramme contained the popular Petrushka and two 
other ballet scores which give delight and hurt 
not at all, Apollon Musagéte and Le Baiser de la 
Fée. And so on: wherever we look, we find that 
the Festival public seizes on the smallest departure 
from routine as an excuse for staying away. Even 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, of which there 
are now no fewer than six rival gramophone 
recordings, is accounted alarming in Edinburgh. 

What is the reason for the almost pathological 
nervousness shown by Edinburgh audiences? 
With some hesitation, I put forward two possible 
contributory causes. First, any Festival develops 
over the years a colour and character of its own, 
and inclines to become increasingly set in its 
ways. Edinburgh, having from the first played safe 
in choice of music, now finds itself, by the horrid 
logic of experience, compelled to play safer and 
safer. Secondly, there is too much competition 
within the Festival. Even if we disregard all the 
multiple dramatic and cinematic attractions, not 
to mention the Tattoo, and concentrate on the 
music alone, there is on every week-night an opera 
and a ballet programme as well as the Usher Hall 
concert, and often a recital in the. Freemasons’ 
Hall as well; no other festival in the world offers 
so full a plate. If the Ansermet-Stravinsky concert 
had been, as it would have been at most festivals, 
the sole event of the evening, it might well have 
drawn a full house. But I fear that this diagnosis, 
even if correct, can lead to no simple cure; for it 
would be still more disastrously expensive to 
present opera or ballet on certain nights only, 
leaving the theatres otherwise dark. The only 
rational economy would be to cut the number of 
visiting orchestras, which is really an unnecessary 
extravagance, and use the money thus saved on 
a carefully designed series of programmes, each 
containing something off the beaten track, in the 
hope of building up a younger and more enter- 
prising type of audience. Otherwise, in contra- 
distinction to Mr Pritchard’s Musica Viva acti- 
vities at Liverpool, Edinburgh might as well adopt 
the emblem of Musica Morta. 

When that day comes, I doubt if we shall find 
M. Ansermet among the proffered attractions. 
An admirable all-round musician, he is prepared 
to conduct anything whatsoever, but he excels in 
those modern scores of the last 40 or 50 years 
which are more or less the musical equivalent of 


‘Ecole de Paris’ painting: that is to.say, scores - 
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which, however complex or even aggressive, have 
a certain elegance of line and texture. Often he 
will reveal a sensuous and limpid_ beauty in music 
with which other conductors try to stun or batter 
us into submission. Stravinsky of the early and 
middle period has no finer or more delicate inter- 
preter than he; and under his command the 
Covent Garden strings traced the pure classical 
lines of Apollon with a rare feeling for the music’s 
poise and grace, and with a softly diffused sonority 
that was altogether captivating. The Baiser de Ia 
Fée Divertimento, with its wonderful quartet of 
yodelling horns in the ‘Danses Suisses’ section, 
was another memorable performance; and so was 
the Petrushka, although honesty compels me to 
add that here there was a want of dash and even 
of accuracy in some departments, especially the 
piano and the trumpet. On the following evening 
M. Ansermet shared with Benjamin Britten. the 
direction of an all-Britten concert, which was 
much better attended. Here the principal event 
was the Spring Symphony, notable for the brilliant 
and vigorous singing of the Covent Garden 
Chorus and for the flawless contribution of a 
detachment of Copenhagen choirboys, whose 
sturdy tone and impeccable whistling made ‘The 
Driving Boy’ an episode of pure delight; but the 
three soloists found some difficulty in making 
their contributions tell, so that a certain inequality 
in the work was more noticeable than usual. 

On the other hand, Britten’s Thomas Hardy 
song-cycle, Winter Words, emerged clearly, at a 
Freemasons’ Hall recital by Peter Pears and-the 
composer, as among Britten’s very finest achieve- 
ments. Both singer and composer-pianist excelled 
themselves on this occasion in the technical skill 
and rapt absorption which they brought to their 
task; and I found myself admiring, more than 
ever before, the mastery of each successive song, 
all so different yet so bound together by loving 
sympathy with Hardy’s piercing poetic vision: 
the creaking table, the wagtail at the ford, the 
practical vicar who wanted no ‘viols out-of-doors’, 
the mysterious silerit boy in the third-class rail- 
way-carriage at midnight, and all the rest of them. 
What a gallery of small musical portraits this is, 
each one unforgettable; and how nobly, yet 
desolately, the cycle is rounded off with the medi- 
tation, ‘Before Life and After’: concords in the 
left hand, plain octaves in the right echoing or 
anticipating a plain vocal line, but all placed with 
the hand of a master to convey a pessimism the 
more unanswerable because it is so compassionate 
and so quiet. 

As at many previous Festivals, the morning 
concerts at the Freemasons’ Hall brought some 
of the best music-making of all. The two Brahms 
cello sonatas were gloriously played one morning 
by Cassado with an admirable Scottish musician, 
Wight Henderson; this great cellist does not 
care if the pressure of his bow now and then pro- 
duces a sort of obbligato rattle to his essentially 
noble tone, but the grand sweep of his phrasing, 
his fire and intense conviction, carry all before 
him; and I was sorry to have missed the concerts 
in which he .was to join Menuhin and Kentner 
in piano trios: The Vegh Quartet gave as fine a 
reading of Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor, Opus 
95, as I remember to have heard since the war; 
and the Juilliard Quartet played all six of Bartok’s 
Quartets with a technical mastery and an imagina- 
tive insight that were above all praise. 

Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz proved, rather sur- 
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prisingly, to be the real ‘catch’ among the Stuttgart | 


operas. Badly done, this 1842 light comedy would 
have been impossible; but Alfred Siercke’s 
enchanting sets and the ingenious, but never fussy, 
production of Giinther Rennert brought out all 
the quiet humour of the libretto, while the witty 
ensembles which are the opera’s chief merit were 
aapitally performed under Ferdinand Leitner. It 
must be admitted that the arias fall short of real 
distinction; but the opera as a whole is genuine 
and charming, and in a clever translation might 
do very well at Sadler’s Wells. The opening scene 
of Act 2, which shows a noble household assembled 
in various degrees of gaping admiration while 
their blue-stocking mistress declaims the Antigone 
next door, is a tableau which I shall long treasure. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Edinburgh Drama—lII 


Tue Old Vic have now completed their five year 
plan and they are now to expand their reper- 
toire to include other classics. The first of 
these they brought to Edinburgh last week— 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart, in a translation by Stephen 
Spender adapted by Peter Wood. This romantic 
drama -holds the stage but one has the feeling that 
itis a rather near thing. It is carried by its two 
big scenes, one in each part, and I get the impres- 
sion that the play has been pared to make each of 
them work, and pared a little fine in the process. 

Inevitably we are, perhaps half-consciously, 
missing the Shakespearean texture to cover the 
bones and expecting, since we know we are not to 
have that, some equivalent, And it doesn’t come. 
We are faced with a straightforward romantic 
historical drama. Mary is at Fotheringay. The 
verdict has gone against her: her death warrant 
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has only to be signed and Elizabeth cannot bring 
herself to sign it. Mary is convinced she won’t. 
Her followers plot to rescue her. She puts all her 
hopes on a meeting with the Queen, and this meet- 
ing which Leicester engineers is the first big scene, 
and a very fine one. It is an encounter fatal for 
Mary, who is provoked into abuse. The warrant is 
signed at last and executed, and the second fine 
scene is Mary’s resignation to her fate. 
Romantic drama, with its plots and counter- 
plots and its highly coloured view of character and 
situation, needs romantic acting, the style which is, 
of all, the most despised and out of fashion; but 
it would have been most interesting to see it 
revived. Mr Peter Wood the brilliant director of 
The Iceman Cometh has, alas, funked it. He 
governs his actors with a firm restraint which 
makes the whole thing a little tame—except for 
those big scenes, which are admirably staged as 
they are admirably acted, It is true, of course, that 
the great, ugly, drab Assembly Hall devours every 
fineness of effect and it may well be that in the com- 
parative closeness and intimacy of the Waterloo 
Road we shall feel a greater intensity. But I hope 
that Mr Wood will allow the actors even then to 
magnify their performances. That is all they need. 
Time has produced a rather curious effect on 
the play. For Schiller, writing in a revolutionary 
Europe, Mary was the oppressed figure and so the 
heroine; while Elizabeth was the pattern of the 
scheming tyrant using her power unjustly and 
juggling with her conscience to justify her acts. 
We-—perhaps it is an accident of history as well 
as time—do not readily find our hearts bleeding 
for Mary and we find the equivocal queen a much 
more interesting character, We have never —since 
our schooldays anyhow — believed in the idealised 
picture of her. And Schiller’s presentation of a 
double-faced double-thinker strikes us as a lot 
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nearer the truth of the epoch than Mary’s nobility. 


But at the very least these are two whacking 
great parts for actresses and Miss Irene Worth 
and Miss Catherine Lacey are well cast as Mary 
and Elizabeth respectively. Miss Lacey has the 
bravura role, and she struts and stamps her way 
through it with fire and dash. Miss Worth has the 
noble carriage and plangent voice for Mary, and 
when the two meet it is a battle of giantesses, Mr 
Kenneth MacMillan’s Burleigh gives us a glimpse 
of the Old Fox, Mr Ronald Lewis’s Sir Edward a 
smack of romantic youth, and Mr Ernest Thesiger 
the wisdom of old age. Mr John Philips’s Leices- 
ter is curiously dowdy. Perhaps Leslie Hurry, who 
has provided grarid and glowing costumes for 
everyone else, might help by tarting him up a bit. 

In The Bonfire, which took the place of The 
Elder Statesman at the Lyceum, Mr Tyrone 
Guthrie found a play which he evidently thought 
he could work up into something very horrifying 
and highly topical. He saw it as a play which 
would lead us through the terrors of crowd hys- 
teria and make us shudder at it, And in part he 
succeeds. But it is astounding that so very intel- 
ligent a director shouldn’t also have seen that the 
individual episodes which spark off the hysteria 
in the mob are so grossly unbelievable as to 
undermine our belief in the crowd scenes. A 
week’s work with the author, Mr Gerard Mac- 
Larnon, would surely have cleaned up the incredi- 
bilities—at least enough to make the rest of the 
play acceptable. 

The actual scenes of a mob getting out of hand, 
drunk on whisky and religion, are themselves 
superbly handled. They are a Protestant mob 
near Belfast on the eve of The Twelfth, when 
traditionally they celebrate with bonfires their 
victory over the Pope and King James. On this 
night they are further incensed by the behaviour 
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of a Catholic young man, and they turn on him 
and his girl and hunt them like animals. The time- 
liness of this theme has been heavily underlined 
for us in the last week or two. And the actors of 
the Ulster Group theatre under Mr Guthrie’s 
direction convince us that these people are ordin- 
ary (perhaps at other times decent) people, and 
that ‘it could all happen here’, in another form. 
But, then, the girl and the two young men at the 
centre of this storm behave with such unconvinc- 
ing dottiness that the whole thing comes unstuck. 
T. C. WorSLEY 


Edinburgh Ballets 


Tue stuff the choreographer must work with is 
human bodies. Rodolfo in his Bohemian attic can 
work silently at plays that no one will act, 
Schaunard compose grand opera scores at a 
cracked piano, and Marcello paint unhung 
pictures. But what pen and paints are to these, 
the actual ballet company is to the choreographer. 
Solitary he can dream his ideas, but to set them 
down he needs people and a performance. That 
is why the small ballet groups—the old Ballet 
Workshop, the Sunday Ballet Club, the Western 
Theatre Ballet—are so important; and why the 
new Festival company, Edinburgh International 
Ballet, deserves warm and most generous support. 
For this group, devised by the impresario Michael 
Frostick, forged by its dance director Peggy van 
Praagh and sponsored by the Edinburgh Festival 
Society, is intended as a precision instrument for 
the creation of new ballets, Its core is 14 regular 
dancers, versatile and able, and a 15-piece 
orchestra expertly directed by Charles Mackerras. 
Choreographers are invited to choose their own 
guest artists for leading roles, their own composers 
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and designers, Lack of time, lack of money, and 
(here) the shameful inadequacy of the music-hall 
which houses Edinburgh’s ballet, have to some 
extent limited its efficiency, but not obscured the 
magnitude of its achievement. 

At first the instrument faltered. It was bound 
to do so since its devisers had to take some new 
works on trust if they were to start at all; and 
some choreographers let them down. Birgit 
Cullberg, the dramatic expressionist creator of 
Miss Fulie and Moon Reindeer, dropped into a 
pallid academic language in Circle of Love. 
John Taras’s Octet was another tired piece. Bjérn 
Holmgren decked Alfven’s Swedish Rhapsody 
with a tinselly concoction of classical divertisse- 
ment and arch folkery. Wendy Toye’s Concerto 
for Dancers should have made a gay finale, but 
after a promising start—a ballet class dismayed 
by the irruption of a calypso troupe—it petered 
out in a formless calypso sequence. These were 
the failures. The first success was Walter Gore’s 
The Night and Silence, a passionate and deeply 
communicative pas de deux, dealing with love and 
jealousy, magnificently danced by Paula Hinton 
and David Poole. The surprising but effectively 
rhetorical score was an assemblage of Bach key- 
board pieces scored by Mr Mackerras. 

John Cranko, in his Secrets, matched Poulenc’s 
Sextet with smart brittle choreography. The prob- 
lem piece was Dimitri Parlic’s Dreams, which 
starts once more as a ballet class; it then becomes 
an obscure political satire involving a dummy 
ruler-figure —feared, easily destroyed, mourned, 
quickly forgotten— but deals also with the impact 
of politics on human relationships. Inchoate at 
the first performance, the way this ballet took 
shape was striking evidence of the company’s 
proficiency. Andrée Howard’s pas de deux, La 
Belle Dame sans Merci is a pale ‘atmospheric’ 
piece in half-tones, rather wispy. The solemn 
heraldic score by Alexander Goehr, based on 
Claude le Jeune, is impressive at first but grows 
repetitive. 

To my taste the most interesting work in all the 
repertory is Deryk .Mendel’s ‘choreographic can- 


‘tata’ The Seventh Sacrament, an archetypal en- 


actment of the wedding ceremony, composed for 
the modern-dance duo known. simply’ as 
Dominique and Frangoise. He has a perfectly con- 
trolled, virile line, she an extraordinary beauty 
and lyricism. Expressive ‘modern’ movement tells 
affectingly of their love and dedication. Their 
solos and pas de deux are set within the solemn 
movements of seven acolytes. This is a chaste 
ballet, moving and eloquent, with a very fine score 
by Guy Morancon, a pupil of Messaien. 

The final work, Peter Wright’s The Great Pea- 
cock was the most exciting and the most com- 
pletely realised of all. The mating habits of moths 
may seem curious subject-matter; but on the 
basis of a lyrical description in Fabre, Mr Wright 
has built a strongly imaginative, colourful and 
tautly constructed piece. Apt music by Humphrey 
Searle; splendid decor by Yolande Sonnabend; 
danced most impressively, by the regular company, 
led by Claudie Algeranova and David Poole. 

What conclusions? First that ‘big’ ambitious 
ballets are more likely to succeed than those for 
two or three dancers, which (Mr Gore’s excepted) 
have so far made a sketchy impression. That 
libretti must be carefully ‘screened’, and ‘abstract’ 
cnes abandoned for a while. What matters more 
that the present programmes. is that the com- 
pany has been formed and has a repertory with 
excellent things in it. But—since great ballet has 


‘always been ‘composed ‘on’ an existing company — 


it is what Edinburgh International Ballet does 
next which will be most significant. 
ANDREW PORTER 
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Strange Revival 


Is there a revival in Russian film-making? For 
years it had been in the doldrums — more bogged 
even than we—and then there was talk and pro- 
mise of resurgence. One excellent Chekhov film, 
The Grasshopper (but hadn’t we Henry V?), 
Prokoficff’s Romeo and fuliet, with Ulanova; a 
commendable Othello—all these, divagations jn 
and out of the theatre. Then, coming out into the 
open, the much-trumpeted The Forty-First and 
its desert love-in-the-guerillas seemed oddly mild, 
beauteous stuff, however much of a triumph it 
might be for its makers to dare broach any clash 
of political opinions.'! Then the other week at 
the Berkeley, we had a real gust of air with 
Quiet Flows the Don, which started a trilogy 
that won’t match Donskoy’s, but shows a fine 
energy for realism and for literary ‘strong meat’. 
And now to the Curzon comes the most recently 
be-garlanded film, The Cranes Are Flying; it 
turns out to be a queer mixture of new impulses, 
crude melodrama, camera movement gone wild, 
star-making in a big way, a muddle of attack 
and misfire that does at least break up the old 
dead surfaces. But where do we stand now? Has 
freedom proved too heady, -or is half-freedom 
not enough, or does freedom of the imagination 
depend on other things—hope, for example, 
anger that can’t be held back, and love that 
is not merely something between hero and 
heroine? The new Communist freedom, so far as 
film-making goes, and despite denials of that 
freedom, has found its true impulse in Poland and 
Hungary, where they must fight for every inch. 

Here at any rate is this bewildering piece. It 
sets off, before the titles, with two lovers skipping 
along an embankment —a joy too deliberate; and 
when they hug, and the water-cart drenches 
them, that is heavily overdone too; especially 
as, a few moments later, the girl’s rat-tails have 
plumped out again for a fresh scene. But the 
lovers are fresh; Tatiana Samoilova as the 
‘Squirrel’ quite captivates with unplucked eye- 
brows, lips unmarked, one eye liable to stray. Then 
the war comes — with no impact till he volunteers 
and goes off, and she gives in and marries his 
more handsome cousin. This Adonis, I’m sorry 
to say, is composing a concerto; but you’ll find 
the film, after fresh starts, is often falling back 
on outmoded clichés. The story is still good; she 
betrays her love, regrets it, suffers, he is killed, 
her despair is only lifted by rescuing a child 
with her lover’s name, and at last she gives 
flowers to everyone at the triumphal home- 
coming. It is a touching ending, for which 
Tatiana Samoilova has been dressed to star all 
in white. Spontaneity, cliché, a dazzling use of 
the camera and unconscious parodies of Rasho- 
mon and of every heroine who has had to run 
off her- grief—such contradictions meet us at 
every turn in a film that is naive, skilled, exciting, 
and somehow unreal. 

At the Cameo-Poly two French films do rather 
better than French films have of late. The Crim- 
son Curtain, directed by Alexandre Astruc, takes a 
story by Barbey d’Aurevilly, of a tired young 
officer seduced by a convent girl (Anouk), and 
extracts its full literary flavour by substituting 
narrative for dialogue, offset against what is 
almost a silent film. This is effective in its man- 
ner: in fact, it suggests that in these days of 
screen space and roar one way of reaching for art 
is eclectic confinement. The other film, The Face 
of the Cat, with Francoise Arnoul, tells a tale of 
Resistance and love for an enemy — but better than 
usual. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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... and Resolute 


I ris the grit and staying power of British dancers 
that help to keep British ballet companies to- 
gether. Where foreign groups split and re-form 
in a different pattern, our dancers cling deter- 
minedly together, thereby gaining continuity of 
repertoire, if not that renewed ambition which 
afresh start can often engender. 
. At present there are three British ballet com- 
panies competing in London. The youngest is 
the Festival Ballet (at the Festival Hall), which 
had its ninth birthday last Tuesday with a gala 
performance to mark the occasion. There were 
guest artists from Milan and The New Ballet by 
Paddy Stone. This latter is a gay, undistinguished 
piece of work in a kind of modern, abstract style. 
The choreography has vitality, a good many con- 
ventional stunts, and is built on little chunks of 
music by six different composers. The company 
worked energetically; but it was the Italian 
ballerina, Carla Fracci, who gave me the greatest 
pleasure. She appeared to dance so easily and 
with such personal enjoyment: her gestures were 
never mingy and her smile was neyer forced. 
The art of ballet should certainly be taken 
seriously, but earnestness should be concealed. 
Earnestness shows through the Ballet Rambert 
(at Sadler’s Wells), but it is the bravest little 
company in existence. It has fought on and on 
since I was a child, with marvellous steadfastness 
of purpose: always prepared to try out fresh 
ideas, while holding tenaciously to high ideals. 
On Monday the prize-winning ballet, Epithalame, 
was shown in between firmer favourites such as 
Laiderette, by Kenneth Macmillan, and Fireflies, 
by Walter Gore. Epithalame, with costumes and 
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choreography by Deryk Mendel and music by 
Jean Guillaume, is described as a ‘hymn to mar- 
riage’. A pure young couple in white, attended 
by five female coolies, dance before a white back- 
cloth with a planet or sun that comes and goes. 
This orb and a good deal else are plainly symbolic, 
but of what I could not understand. It is a slow 
ballet, pretty in its way, but never stimulating. 
The company has always been inclined to dance 
untidily, though it is a rather interesting untidi- 
ness that comes from a struggle for individuality, 
not conformity. 
ANNABEL FARJEON 


Shostakovich Piano Concerto, at the Proms 


At last Friday’s Promenade Concert, Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and the BBC Symphony Orchestra gave, with 
Miss Eileen Joyce as soloist, the first performance in 
this country of the new Piano Concerto by Shosta- 
kovich. It is curious that a composer who has written 
several distinguished symphonies and who is him- 
self a notable pianist should be unwilling to take the 
Piano concerto form seriously, but the first concerto 
(for piano and trumpet) is a frivolous, skittish work 
and the new piece is even less substantial. 

It was written for the composer’s twenty-year-old 
son, Maxim, and its avowed intention is to be within 
the technical capacities of a young player .and to be 
attractive to young listeners. But, even allowing for 
these limitations, it hardly seemed to be good of its 
kind. As music for young people, it cut a poor figure 
beside Britten’s Young Person’s Guide. Even light 
utility music has standards: and neither in melodic 
invention nor in its scoring did this piece at all 
approach: the distinction of comparable works by 
Ravel, say, or Prokofiev. There was a certain pale 
charm in the first movement, but the seven-eight 
bustle in the finale seemed feeble and repetitive and 
not even Miss Joyce could disguise the banality of 
the slow movement. 

=..2, 
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Correspondence 


UNIVERSITY BLUES 


Sir,—In his article in your issue of 30 August, Mr 
Wedderburn, after giving figures to show the pre- 
ponderance of public school boys at Oxbridge says: 
‘What, in effect, emerges is the simple fact that you 
cannot have democratic universities without a reason- 
ably democratic school system. That a Socialist party 
can find no way of reforming an institution which, 
more than any other, divides our society in two, is 
ridiculous’. Many of us will agree. If, however, the 
party is not prepared to take over the public schools 
and their endowments, why should it justify its in- 
action by the argument that a citizen who wishes to 
buy private education for his children cannot-in a 
free country be prohibited from so doing? This puts 
the transaction on the same basis as buying and 
keeping a race-horse. Surely the effects of the two 
kinds of expenditure are entirely different? If Mr A 
buys a race-horse, he does not prevent Mr B from 
doing the same—if he can afford it—and the trans- 
action ends there. But if instead Mr A buys a place 
for his son at an independent school, the expenditure 
has long-term consequences, 

In the first place he is acquiring for his son a 
larger share of the scarce teaching force than is 
available for Mr B’s son. During the war public 
opinion did not tolerate attempts by parents to get 
more than the official ration of food for their chil- 
dren. Is the situation so different now? 

In the second place, the smaller classes and other 
amenities which money buys, gives Mr A’s son a 
better chance of winning a scholarship at Oxbridge 
than has Mr B’s, even if the academic ability of the 
two is equal. When it comes to admission as a com- 
moner, the public school background counts heavily. 
All entrants to Oxbridge are interviewed, and Mr 
Wedderburn says that ‘too many of those who inter- 
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view for such admissions display an “old boy” bias 
of the public school boy’. 

But the advantages do not end there. Entrants to 
the Foreign Office show a large preponderance of 
public school boys, and no one will deny that a 
public school background is helpful in other employ- 
ments also. In fact if Mr A’s son has not the ability 
to go to the university, he has the chance of getting 
a better job straight from school than has Mr B’s. 
The question of the freedom of a citizen to spend his 
money as he likes is not so simple as the authors of 
Learning to Live assume. 

Even if the public schools are to be left alone, 
why does not the Labour Party adopt the proposal 
put forward by John Vaizey in last month’s Socialist 
Commentary and limit state scholarships to pupils 
of the maintained and direct grant schools? There 
would be nothing revolutionary in this proposal. 
When state scholarships were first introduced in 1920 
they were confined to those pupils. It was not until 
1936 when the number was increased that they were 
opened to pupils from independent schools. The fol- 
lowing figures show the effect of this change. 

State Scholarships awarded on GCE examination: 

in 1937 10 per cent. went to pupils from 
independent schools. 
in 1947 11 per cent. 
independent schools. 
in 1957 23 per cent. 
independent schools. 

Supplemental State Scholarships 

1946: 
in 1947 26 per cent. 
independent schools. 
in 1957 40 per cent. 
independent schools, 

L.E.A. awards (no particulars of 
available before 1950): 

in 1950 14 per cent. 
independent schools. 

in 1957 29 per cent. 
independent schools. 

Mr Vaizey draws the analogy with the Health 
Service. People who can afford to contract out and 
pay a private GP and a private surgeon when neces- 
sary, pay also for their hospital fees and the full 
cost of their drugs. Similarly if parents can afford 
to pay the cost of private schooling for ten years, 
surely it can be assumed they can pay the cost of 
three or four years at the university? If it be argued 
that as taxpayers they are entitled to benefits pro- 
vided from public funds, though this argument 
is not allowed with regard to the Health Service, 
the answer is that even university students who 
pay full fees are subsidised to the extent of six- 
sevenths of the cost of their course. If the Labour 
Party adopted this proposal it would not mean the 
end of the public schools but it might help the 
‘withering away’ process. Parents would think twice 
before incurring the heavy cost of a public school 
education, if it meant debarring their sons and 
daughters from university scholarships, and it would 
—on the 1957 figure—make available for the main- 
tained and direct grant pupils over 4,000 extra 
awards without any increased cost to public funds. 

SHENA D. SIMON 
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HOOLIGANS OF NOTTING HILL 


Sir,—It is not necessary to have instances like 
Nottingham and Notting Hill to be awakened to the 
realities of the attitude of the British to racial dis- 
crimination. One glance at the British Empire is 
adequate for the purpose. 

I think it is true to say that through the imperialist 
expansion of the Anglo-Saxon, his search for economic 
expansion and relief of class tension, wherever he has 
come into contact with not only the African, but also 
the Asian, the seeds of racial discrimination have 
been sown. This moral impediment inflicted on-the 
human race far exceeds the measure of material ad- 
vantages gained. 

When looking at the conduct of peoples in South 
and East Africa, and also Australia, one finds a social 
epidemic which has its roots in this expansion. Today 
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responsibility for it is disowned by the people of 
Britain. The germ of the epidemic has been taken 
from these shores, so it is no use Britain now con- 
demning those who are infected. 

The incidents which we are now seeing in England 
are the natural offshoots of both past and present 
conduct. They have been fed into existence from 
sources ranging from the returned missionaries who 
entertained their congregations with stories of primi- 
tive, silly people, through the schools which teach 
of insanitary, helpless and backward peoples; the 
radio and the press who use racialist terms in re- 
porting and the financial interests which have only 
one value—the acquisition of wealth. 

L. M. IF 

4 St Quintin Ave, W10 


Stir, — Your editorial very skilfully places the blame 
for the rioting at Notting Hill on ‘young thugs’ and 
by innuendo cites the Irish community (the first time 
I have heard them mentioned in this context). Ob- 
viously this was written with foreign opinion in view 
as the inference can be drawn that the indigenous 
population had nothing to do with it. 

The facts, however, are other than you suggest. 
The indigenous population has everything to do with 
it both locally and at an administrative level. Locally 
by appalling housing conditions and exorbitant rents 
also, as you hint, by the failure of such quasi-social- 
welfare organisations as the churches to solve the 
problem of contemporary youth. 

Failure is also evident from the point of view of 
administration in such departments as colonial affairs, 
social economy, industrial psychology and all the 
other subjects which have been studied by the public 
schoolboys in the civil service who have been ex- 
pensively educated indirectly by the mass of the 
working class who now find themselves in this 
dilemma in two parts of the economic jungle known 
as Nottingham and Notting Hill. 

THOMAS SPIERS 

40 Lambert Road, SW2 


LUCE HISTORY 


S1r,—Admirable though your special number on 
America was, yet I am always somewhat sceptical of 
the omniscience of the authors of such general sur- 
veys. Professor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, wrote in that 
issue: ‘Under the influence of Time, the relentless 
notation of external detail (the colour of a man’s suit, 
the condition of his hair and what he had for dinner) 
has created a spurious conception of journalistic 
“truth” which has driven out analysis and ideas.’ But 
as I nodded with agreement, I remembered a review 
of his own last book in the January issue of Political 
Quarterly: ‘It is written in a slick . . . aggressively 
popular style. . . . His impressionistic style of social 
history becomes in fact the “personalised” morass of 
irrelevance of the worst political journalism: we are 
told that John Nance Garner liked lamb chops and 
fruit for breakfast (what character!) and that, when 
F.D.R. and his economic adviser met Hoover and his 
man during the interregnum, the one side smoked 
cigars and the other (democratically) smoked cigar- 
ettes.’ And, if I do not misquote myself, the review 
went on to speculate about the reasons for his need 
‘to ape Time-style and Time-technique’. 

Surely this self-bamboozlement in Schlesinger —for 
it is not mere cant—arises from the bogus nature of 
his radicalism? He and his fellow ‘true’ or ‘radical’ 
American liberals are in fact far closer in political 
thought to the ‘big-business’ or ‘economic’ liberals 
than they like to admit; both sides are merely a differ- 
ent stress amid a common doctrine. He is driven un- 
wittingly into Time-style and Time-technique for 
the same reason as the writers of Time itself: per- 
sonality must be substituted for principle when your 
opponents are in fact more like yourself —amid the 
enervatingly liberal, middle-class classless society of 
America—than is convenient to admit. Analysis of 
this dilemma must come before the denunciation of 
its fruits—especially if one eats the same apple that 
one throws. 

BERNARD CRICK 

Houghton Street, WC2 
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NEW 
ZERO AND MERLIN 


Sir,— Anyone who attempts retrospectively to 
bring some sort of order into the confusion of post- 
war literary exile as Mr G. Lichtenstein has recently 
done in your pages is bound to make those effulgent 
generalisations with which one can argue endlessly. 
As one of the two editors of Zero, may I point out 
that Zero never acknowledged either Beckett or Genet 
as one or both of its ‘masters’. In 1948, I had neither 
met them nor read their books. 

Undoubtedly, Mr Lichtenstein has made his state- 
ment in order to strengthen the observation that Zero 
and Merlin were more inclined towards European 
jiterature than American. Merlin, perhaps—it was 
edited by Mr Alex Trocchi, a Scotsman, who did much 
t» make available the work of Beckett. Zero, on the 
other hand, was primarily concerned in publishing 
the works of Americans who were living and working 
in Europe. The first issue contained only two con- 
tributions which came from the States: Kenneth 
Patchen’s and W. C. Williams’s, and the only Euro- 
pean to appear in that issue was C. Isherwood, who 
was writing’ about South America, and had resided 
in California for many years. All the other contribu- 
tions came from writers and painters who were 
seriously concerned with the need to work in an 
environment which permitted them to have a trans- 
atlantic view of themselves. 

Admittedly, I am_ today appalled at such a grossly 
isolated point of view, smacking of colonialism (I 
should like to have printed the works of Beckett and 
Genet), but ten years ago, it was important, as Mr 
Lichtenstein will know, to find out what, as an 
American, the American was doing in Europe, and 
Zero set out to do only that. 

A. BENVENISTE 

Tenterden, Kent 


CONFESSIONS IN ULSTER 


Sir,—In your issue of 30 August Mr W. Douglas, 
secretary of the Ulster Unionist Council, wrote: 
‘For every vote cast for Sinn Fein (in the 1955 
general election) five were registered for the main- 
tenance of Northern Ireland’s constitutional posi- 
as 

Sinn Fein received 23.5 per cent. and Ulster 
Unionists 68.5 per cent. of the total votes cast. Per- 
haps Mr Douglas will tell us if the Special Powers 
Act also applies to mathematics. 

S. ANTHONY 

21 Elmbank Avenue, Barnet 

Herts 


FOOTNOTE TO ST HELENS 


Sir,— Since my name has been mentioned in your 
issue of 16 August, perhaps you would kindly per- 
mit me to comment on your observations. 

In various press reports since December 1956, 
when I was suspended from the Fire Brigades Union 
and during the period leading up to the St Helens 
by-election, I have been at times amused and on other 
occasions amazed at statements purporting to have 
been made by responsible persons, reporters and 
special correspondents. The mixture of half-truths, 
conjecture and ‘innuendo over matters in which one 
has been concerned tends to make one even more 
sceptical with regard to all news items where any 
attempt is made to proceed beyond the facts. 

First, ‘the peculiar intrigue’ to which you allude 
was more the fabrication of journalistic enthusiasm 
than factual; nothing hinted at was ever proved or 
even attempted to be proved. As for myself, ‘at that 
time in dispute with the Fire Brigades Union’, I am 
still suspended from that organisation. As for reasons 
why the local Labour Party executive allowed my 
name to go forward, perhaps it was something to do 
with the several years’ work I had put in on behalf 

the party. To report that my nomination was 
allowed to ‘pass unchallenged’ is not true. I had long 
conversations with Mr Reg. Wallis, who was acting 
on behalf of the Labour Party NEC, accompanied by 
the local Labour secretary-agent. At no time was there 
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any interest in my religious belief, which you now 
demonstrate in your reference to me as ‘an active 
Roman Catholic politician’. Your odd phrase is, in 
fact, somewhat amusing; is this a new concept? Are 
men and women who are active in the trade union 
and political field in future to be designated Mr or 
Mrs So-and-So, the X-worshipping (or whatever it 
may be) politician? Would it not be more accurate to 
describe people as professing a particular creed or 
none and membership of a certain political party, or 
is the designed intention to turn if possible an indi- 
vidual’s religious belief into a political millstone? 

Apart from your correspondent, who seemed to 
think ‘Mr Curran . . . had got into trouble with the 
left wing in his union over Hungary’, no one con- 
versant with the facts ever suffered from this de- 
lusion. If my occupation had depended on trade 
union membership, I may have been unemployed as 
a consequence of my actions. Small wonder that many 
men in the trade union movement prefer to pay their 
union dues and ignore all other activity, often with 
regrettable consequences. The TUC would do well 
to examine this position. It is all too easy for un- 
scrupulous men to find an excuse to suspend mem- 
bers who do not conform to ‘rule’ or the particular 
‘party line’ and so leave the way clear to foist certain 
aims and policies on to larger bodies of men often 
not in a position to acquaint themselves with all 
aspects of a situation. I have in mind certain domestic 
problems confronting at least two other of our larger 
unions at the present time. 

I would refer to Personal Freedom, Labour’s policy 
for the individual and society, as also to A Giant’s 
Strength, some thoughts on the constitutional and 
legal position of trade unions in England. 

AUSTIN F. CURRAN 

16 Ansdell Drive . 

St Helens 

Lancashire 


THEODORE MASON 


Sir,— Mr Berger does not like the brief notice I 
wrote in the Manchester Guardian of Major’s show 
at the Crane Gallery, and in his anger he is less than 
fair. Please permit me to put the record straight. 

(i) Earth or any other colours admixed with black 
and white (and other ways) become greys. In any 
case the colour content of the paintings is minimal, 
their visual effect monochromatic. 

(ii) Theodore Major paints with large brushes and 
achieves his images with vigour, economy and a fair 
degree of precision. However crude or clumsy the 
image may be as an image, it is pursued with the 
kind of skill only acquired after many years of hand- 
ling paint. Mr Berger, I think deliberately, misreads 
technical comment as esthetic judgment. 

(iii) In many of the paintings (the one reproduced 
is not typical) the general tone is extremely low, with 
a few graduated tones grouped at the lower end. Into 
this darkness are splashed tones from the top of the 
scale. This is an old, old dodge, which adds nothing 
te content, everything to false theatrical effect, and I 
believe that the lonely. human tragedy of life can be 
more deeply expressed without it. 

It is probably true that this artist’s earlier work has 
been underrated, although not grossly, and not by 
me. It is always possible that Mr Berger has dis- 
covered genius, but if so he expounds it strangely. 
Those who know something about painting, and 
about Wigan, will find his present testimony little 
short of laughable. Even with bright inner light, man 
cannot paint in the dark: the painters of Wigan, and 
there are several, see their half tones clearly enough. 
The town stands bright and surprisingly clean on 
the edge of the Fylde country, its light fairly strictly 
comparable with that of a small market town. Mr 
Berger’s vision of its crumbling darkness is the 
romantic chimera of a man so intoxicated by words 
and ideas that he can no longer see things piain to 
humbler men. This is the kindest interpretation, for 
Mr Berger has been to Wigan. If he really saw it, then 
he has based his argument upon wilful falsehood. 
Neither way will it help Mr Major. 

ANTHONY TUCKER 

21 Park Avenue 

Sale 
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NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 


ABERDARE 
Ban the Bomb Week 
14th-20th September 


Brains Trust —Public Meetings — Demonstrations 
Film Shows — Church Services. 


Programme from W. D. Richards, I! Trevor Street, 
Aberdare. 


EAST AND WEST HAM 


East Ham Town Hall 16th September,7.30p.m. 


Diana Collins 
Dr. John Humphrey 
Clive Jenkins 


ENFIELD 


Co-op Hall, Hertford Road 
17th September 7.45 p.m. 


Canon John Collins 


STAINES 


Town Hall 19th September 8 p.m. 


Mervyn Jones 
Francis Jude 
Antoinette Pirie 





SCIENTISTS ON TRIAL 


Professor MARCUS OLIPHANT, '.8.5. 
Dr. LINUS PAULING, Nobel! Prizewinner 
Professor C. H. WADDINGTON, F.R.S. 
and other Scientists attending the third Pugwash 
Conference of international scientists in Austria will 
be cross-examined about atomic and hydrogen bombs 
and the responsibility of the Scientist in the 
Nuclear Age, 
by 
HENRY FAIRLIE ot 
LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
MARGARET LANE 
NEIL LAWSON 


Central Hall, Westminster 
Monday, September 22nd 7.30 p.m. 


Tickets:.1/- from 146 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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In the Great Tradition 


Arter being slipped out of Russia in manu- 
script, Boris Pasternak’s novel Dr Zhivago* 
appeared in French and Italian translation last 
year and is now done into English by two able 
translators, Max Hayward and Manya Harari. 
It has not appeared in Russia and could hardly 
do so, one imagines, without severe cuts. Form- 
less, digressive, vague in time scale as it is, it 
is the first work of genius to come out of Russia 
since the revolution, or at any rate since the 
Stalinist repression. It is unique in that it is an 
undirected piece of writing. 

Those who expect some kind of counter- 
revolutionary or anti-Soviet scandal from the 
book will be disappointed. It is not, in that sense, 
a political novel at all, although it is entirely 
about the effects of the revolution of 1905, the 
first world war, the 1917 revolution and the 
last war, upon a group of families of the upper- 
class intelligentsia and others. Pasternak is 
a-political. His temper is Christian; Marxism is 
dismissed scornfully as half-baked folly and 
pomposity. The ground is cleared for an account 
of what really happens to people in catastrophe 
and the human, moral and spiritual loss. Paster- 
nak has written a confession of anguish. We see 
it largely in the experiences of Dr Zhivago, a 
young doctor and poet who is neither for nor 
against the regime, but who suffers and endures. 
The son of an alcoholic, wild millionaire whose 
suicide is unforgettably described in the opening 
chapter, Zhivago is a man torn in half by events. 
He survives for a long time partly because he is 
a doctor. He sympathises with the revolutionary 
desire for social justice but many of his friends 
are on the White rather than the Red side. 
His chief idea is to save his wife and family and 
to get away from Moscow to some peaceful spot. 
He gets them, after an appalling journey, to 
Siberia. He is separated from them when he is 
taken prisoner by Partisans who need a doctor, 
although he frankly tells them he is not of their 
party. When he escapes he finds his wife has 
got away to Paris. He is starving and pursued 
but — cool, indecisive, numbed in heart by suffer- 
ing — he makes no attempt to join her; neither, 
at the end of his long and moving love-affair 
with a woman called Lara— whom we have met 
earlier as a seduced schoolgirl — does he stick to 
her and save himself. Wrecked in health and 
demoralised, he goes to pieces in Moscow, mar- 
ries a peasant girl, deserts her and dies, event- 
ually, of a heart attack while trying to open the 
window of a Moscow tram. He is the complete 
Soviet non-hero; yet at his death, his poems 
and diaries are treasured by the young genera- 
tion. They recognise the integrity of the irre- 
claimable citizen who has grudging respect for 
the Soviet system. 

As a novelist’s just interpretation of the rights 
and wrongs of history and revolution, Dr 
Zhivago is useless. A political critic would say 
that it wilfully left out half the drama and argu- 
ment. Pasternak would agree. He would add that 


* Dr Zhivago. By Boris PASTERNAK. Translated 
by Max Hayward and Manya Harari. Collins. 18s. 





people who are living history cannot know 
what history really is. Dr Zhivago himself is a 
passive and truthful character—a man out of 
E. M. Forster—and he survives, as long as he 
does, by submission to fate. It is a strength 
because he is inflexible in the sense of vocation. 
He reminds one of Chekhov. 

The temper of Zhivago’s mind can be judged 
best in a few passages. Back from the Front in 
the first world war and seeing the revolution, 
he finds his upper-class friends colourless : 


The fooling, the right to idleness enjoyed by 
the few while the majority suffered, could it- 
self create an illusion of genuine character and 
originality. 

But how quickly, once the lower classes and 
the rich had lost their privileges, how these 
people faded! How effortlessly they had given 
up the habit of independent thought — which at 
this rate could never in fact have been genuinely 
theirs! 


On the leap from peace to ‘mass insanity and 
to the savagery of daily, hourly, legalised, 
rewarded slaughter’, Zhivago says: 


It was then that falsehood came to our Rus- 
sian land. The great misfortune, the root of all 
the evil to come, was the loss of faith in the 
value of personal opinions. People imagined that 
it was out of date to follow their moral sense, 
that they must all sing in chorus, and live by 
other people’s notions, the notions that were 
being crammed down everybody’s throat. And 
there arose the power of the glittering phrase, 
first tsarist and then revolutionary. . . . Instead 
of being natural and spontaneous as we had 
always been we began to be idiotically pompous 
with each other. 


He is sick of ‘claptrap in praise of the revolu- 
tion and the regime’. He can’t accept that ‘they’ 
are all radiant heroes and he ‘a mean little 
fellow’. A brilliant diagnostician, he is interested 
in mimesis in organisms. He gives a lecture, and 
there is a party outcry against his ‘idealism, 
mysticism, neo-Schellingism’. The vulgarity of 
it disgusts him. Antipov—the husband of Lara, 
Zhivago’s mistress—is a commissar whose star 
is beginning to fade. He is infected by obsessive 
self-criticism and the desire to confess: 


It was the disease, the revolutionary madness 
of the age; that in his heart everyone was utterly 
different from his words and the outward 
appearance he assumed. No-one had a clear 
conscience. Everyone had some reason to feel 
that he was guilty of everything, that he was 
an impostor, an undetected criminal. The 
slightest pretext was enough to launch an orgy 
of self-torture. People slandered and accused 
themselves, not only out of terror but of their 
own will, from a morbidly destructive impulse, 
in a state of metaphysical trance, carried away 
by that passion for self-condemnation, which 
cannot be checked once it has been given free 
rein. 

Zhivago’s perennial longing is to get away from 
the emptiness and dullness of human verbosity 
and to take refuge in nature, in sleep, in grinding 
labour or understanding ‘rendered speechless 
by emotion’. 
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But Zhivago’s musings are a small part of a 
book which has countless precise pictures of 
revolutionary happenings, as they appeared to 
the private eye of the characters. Some, like the 
young Zhivago, the young Lara, the young 
Pasha, the young Tonya, have grown up in quiet 
intellectual circles; but there are the railway 
workers, the peasants, individuals taken out of 
the Russian mass and soon to be scattered, 
martyrised or transformed. In twenty-odd years 
they became unrecognizable to one another, 
The shy Pasha will become the truculent com- 
missar; Lara, the sensual, tormented girl who 
was seduced while still at school, will become 
the austere hospital nurse, the difficult wife and 
— after her sufferings — the tragic mistress. Fatal 
separations come sooner or later to all and 
destroy the heart. 

From the point of realism, Pasternak’s use of 
far-fetched coincidence to bring about meetings 
with his characters is absurd; but this book is 
really a romance in which the novelist is seeking 
the lineament or texture of a fate, not the detail 
of adventure or a construct of event and char- 
acter..He jumps, without explanation, to new 
places and situations. How does Zhivago escape 
arrest after his unpopular lecture? How does 
he get to his hiding place in the forest? How 
did he intrigue? What happens to Lara when 
she is torn from Zhivago and goes off to degrad- 
ation in China? These things are left out 
or are slurred over. The very slurring adds to 
our sense of the immeasurable quality of the 
general disaster. He conveys that cataclysms 
observably remove meaning from people’s lives 
without leaving them futile. 

Several large episodes stand out in the book, 
especially the long, quiet and unforgettable 
account of the Zhivago family’s journey of 
escape by cattle-truck to Siberia. It takes them 
into the heart of the civil war, and yet (by a 
freak of war) into a village which is little 
touched by it and still living the old life. There 
are small episodes like the grotesque death of 
the revolutionary soldier Gintz who slips into 
a water-butt when he is making a speech. Simply 
because this happens suddenly and he looks so 
silly, a Cossack shoots him. Pasternak has an 
eye for the gratuitous actions of life; it deceives 
both in its fears and assurances. When the street 
fighting breaks out in Moscow, the Zhivago 
family is far more preoccupied with a fanatical 
attempt to make their stove work. Their child 
gets a sore throat and temperature and the 
guests they are sheltering bore them with cease- 
less chatter. That is how revolution comes. 
Everywhere people are carrying their core of 
private life about with them. There is no cliché 
of invention in Pasternak; there is no eccen- 
tricity either. He has the eye of nature. Another 
refreshing quality is the freedom from the 
Anglo-American obsession with sex. In love, he 
is concerned with the heart. It is hard to imagine 
an English, French or American novel on Paster- 
nak’s subject, that would not be an orgy of rape 
or creeping sexuality. 

Dr Zhivago is a great mound of minutely ob- 
served particulars and this particularity is, of 
course, expressive of his central attitude — his 
stand for private life and integrity. Even the 
look of the newspaper in which Zhivago reads 
the first news of the revolution is described. He 
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sands reading, overwhelmed, in. the snow 
which ‘covered the pages with a grey, rustling, 
snowy gruel’. There is a similar instantaneous 
detail in the lovely observations of nature. The 
snow melts, the forest comes to life in the 
smoking and steaming months of the thaw. 


Ancient pine trees, perched on dizzy heights, 
drank moisture almost from. the clouds and it 
foamed and dried a rusty white at-their roots 
like beer-foam on a moustache. The very sky, 
drunk with spring and giddy with its fumes, 
thickened with clouds. Low clouds, drooping 
at the edges like felt, sailed over the woods, and 
rain leapt from them, warm, smelling of soil 
and sweat, and washing the last of the armour- 
plating of ice from the earth. 

Yury woke up, stretched, raised himself on 
one elbow: and looked and listened. 

At another point, in a vermin-infested house, 
he writes of the rats flopping down and squeal- 
ing in their disgusting, pitiful, contralto voices’. 

The translators speak of the difficulty of 
translating a prose which, although simple and 
even colloquial, is also alive with images and 
written with an ear for the association of sounds 
and words. They have done well. 

Dr Zhivago might be called an autobiography 
which breaks the rules and turns novel, reck- 
less of form and restrictions of point of view. 
Pasternak never resists any hour of life that can 
be crystallised and fixed for ever, even if 
it is a digression. But we can guess, from Dr 
Zhivago’s notes and especially from one which 
defends the ‘seemingly incongruous jumble of 
things and ideas in the work of the Symbolists 
against the charge of stylistic fancy’, that Paster- 
nak’s writing lives in the instant. The chief 
characters appear and then dive out of sight 
into time. Moving, urgent, vivid, they are sud- 
denly swept away into nothingness. Zhivago’s 
mistress vanishes into the street, was probably 
arrested (he says) and died in some labour 
camp ‘as so many people did in those days’. 

This does not make them seem futile. Zhi- 
vago’s demoralisation has the effect of giving 
edge to his moral criticism. He is scornful when 
two of his friends, who are jailed and ‘re- 
educated’, boast of their reformation: Dudorov 
taking the text-book orthodoxy of his senti- 
ments as a sign of humanity. ‘Men who are not 
free, he thought, idealise their bondage’ says 
Zhivago. 

Health is ruined by the systematic duplicity 
forced on people if you say the opposite of 
what you feel, if you grovel before what you 
dislike and rejoice at what brings you nothing 
but misfortune. Your nervous system isn’t a 
fiction, it’s a fact of your physical body and 
your soul exists in space and is inside you like 
the teeth in your head. You can’t keep isolating 
it with impunity. I found it painful to listen 
to you, Nicky, when you told how you were re- 
educated and grew up in jail. It was like 
listening to a circus horse describing how it 
broke itself in. 


The doctor is the self-pertecting man and saint 
who goes downhill as a citizen rather than be 
neutered by mediocre optimism. His story marks 
the return to the compassion of the great Rus- 
sian tradition. It repudiates the long, long reign 


of highly-coloured journalism and neo- 
Victorianism in Soviet writing. ; 
V. S. PRITCHETT 
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An Interview 


Have you lived long, sir, in these parts? 
— That hill would not think so. 

What are your favourite loves, your special hates? 
—The things I do not know. 


Have you never wanted to move on? 
—I have known that despair. 

Yet you haven’t actually up sticks and gone? 
— Perhaps next year. 


Have you seen many changes since you came? 
—I have seen the green branch bare. 

Yet I suppose a lot of things are the same? 
— Your questionnaire. 


What have you been doing all this time? 
— Making my will, 

Committing and solving crime, 
Watching the sun over that hill. 


What made you come here in the first place, sir? 
—It was not the first place. 

Then you have memories going back earlier? 
—As a child I stole fruit, was in disgrace. 


But you’ve done pretty well since then? 
—It was only one tree: 

They say each year it drips with blood again, 
Tears for my victory. 


What is the secret of your long innings, sir? 
Have you any tips to pass on to us? 

—Try and grow used to the place of every star 
And forget your own dark house. 


K. W. GRANSDEN 


The Double Standard 


Essays on The Welfare State. By RICHARD 
Titmuss. Allen & Unwin. 20s. 


At the turn of the century there was a profound 
change in the outlook of what were then called 
‘social workers’: Booth, Rowntree and the group 
centred upon the Charity Organisation Society 
had been asking ‘who are the poor?’—a question 
that arose from the need to identify and classify 
the deserving objects of philanthropy. But, as the 
organised Labour movement developed within 
the framework of Liberal reformism, the Webbs 
changed the question. They began to ask ‘why are 
they poor, and what should be done about it?’—a 
line of inquiry that led on the one hand to the, 
establishment of the London School of Economics 
and on the other to Labour and the New Social 
Order. As Professor Titmuss points out, the range 
of inquiry and social policy opened out by this 
new approach was rich enough to sustain a genera- 
tion of research and legislation, and it is only now, 
as we consider how to move beyond the apparent 
impasse of the Welfare State, that we can see the 
need for a new view of society. 

That view can be glimpsed in this important 
book. Professor Titmuss has not yet given us—to 
borrow a phrase from the physical sciences—a 
‘unified field theory’, but in these collected essays 
and in the work of some of his younger associates, 
such as Peter Townsend, Brian Abel-Smith and 
John Vaizey, one may find the concepts which are 
going to remake our attitude to social policy. For, 
so far, we have all laboured under the heritage of 
the Webbs, and that has meant that our social 
services have ‘had their character moulded by the 
moral assumptions of the nineteenth century’. 
Despite the magnificent work done by the Webbs 
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in leading the collectivist revolt against the poor 
law, they were still Victorian moralists —hear ihe 
value judgments that echo in every phrase of 
Beatrice Potter! — and because they accepted this 
moral system, because they had ‘no new insighis 
into the social phenomena of human needs and 
behaviour, the ideas and methods of the poor law 
were transplanted to the new social services’. 

This is the point at which Titmuss starts. From 
it he develops his analysis of our dual standards 
for social welfare—the services which are pro- 
vided for those in obvious need, and the services 
enjoyed by the middle-class. The first category, 
broadly speaking,.consists of those services which 
we regard as the props of. the Welfare State: 
National Insurance, the. Health Service, family 
allowances, and so on. It is common practice to 
criticise these on grounds of expense, or to say 
that they are destroying initiative—the president 
of the BMA in 1913, Sir James Barr, said that 
medical insurance for workers would produce ‘a 
race of gently-reared hot-house plants’— and to 
insist that they give ‘value for money’. In the 
second category are such disguised services (Tit- 
muss calls them forms of ‘fiscal and occupational 
welfare’) as income-tax allowances, expense ac- 
counts, university subsidies, or top-hat pension 
schemes, These are not only immune from 
middle-class criticism: most of the middle-class 
people who benefit from them are not aware that 
they are very expensive social services. The 
businessman who feels that working-class mothers 
are ‘squandering’ their family allowances has no 
qualms about receiving a far larger sum in the 
form of tax-relief. for his children. 

In one example after another, ‘Titmuss shows 
how we have wrapped social welfare in a cocoon 
of middle-class mythology. Consider, for instance, 
the myth of the ‘family doctor’—a concept that 
before the Health Service belonged entirely to a 


‘Extraordinary, 
haunting 
piece of work’ 


wrote Eudora Welty—‘This novel is an 
extraordinary, haunting piece of work, as 
sharply felt and, in its succeeding images, as 
sharply lit as dream or nightmare—where it is 
the reader’s experience to come across in the 
deepest reaches of blackness a flashing point of 
hilarity, and gleams of beauty and mystery.’ 





And in the Daily Telegraph Kenneth Young 
writes: ‘ What brings it all to startling life is 
Mr. Foff’s vivid phraseology and his 
remarkable ability to bring together, almost 

in one sentence, the atmosphere of the city and 
the tortuous emotions of his characters, and to 
fuse them in one brilliant, dramatic image... 
He reminds us how eternally fresh and 
exciting the English language is.’ 


ARTHUR FOFF 
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small section of the population. In a terse footnote 
of 12 lines, Titmuss lists the reasons why, before 
1948, the GP did not serve the working-class as 
a ‘family doctor’, and concludes: ‘Even since 1948 
the general practitioner does not seem to have 
functioned as a family doctor to more than a 
limited extent’. Again, consider the argument that 
prosperity has given the working-class ‘middle- 
class values’. How can the social outlook of those 
‘with no incremental ladder in front of them, no 
middle-class ethos of economic ascent, no pro- 
vision of lump-sum payments at 60 and more 
worth-while pensions in old age’ be the same as 
that of the white-collar groups, or even 
comprehensible to them? The whole of our social 
policy is riddled with such class assumptions: 
one striking illustration is the calm way in which 
the Phillips Committee disregarded the cost of tax- 
relief for occupational pension schemes when it 
suggested that these would save the Exchequer 
money — though more revenue is being lost in this 
way than is being demanded to support the 
growth of state pensions. 

It is this double standard which has led to the 
defects in our welfare system of which we are at 
last becoming aware. Titmuss himself played an 
important part in persuading the Labour Party to 
abandon the Beveridge approach to social insur- 
ance (in this case the dualism has become evident 
and intolerable) in favour of a national super- 
annuation scheme which bears more resemblance 
to reality, But what does he propose in its place? 
First, that social policy should be seen as a whole, 
and not as a series of arbitrary services which 
have grown up to meet particular needs. 
Secondly, that it must be regarded, not as the 
twentieth-century form of ‘Bismarckian benevo- 
lence’, but as the indispensable lubricant for the 
machine of mass industrial society. 
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If social policy is to be rescued from the 
‘Welfare State’ ideology, we must plan ahead, 
rather than try to patch up problems long after 
they have arisen. And this raises many difficulties 
—not least, the fact that it is easier to mobilise 
opinion against a current injustice than to per- 
suade politicians and the public to prepare for a 
situation that may lie ten years ahead. (I take, as 
one example, the genuine inability of many 
Socialists to understand that the present drift of 
pension policy is to create ‘more inequality in old 
age than in working life’, or that we are bent on 
providing pensions for a population of elderly men 
when the largest class of aged dependants in ihe 
future is likely to be elderly women.) Our failure 
to do this in the past has led to grotesque distor- 
tion and misunderstanding. By health measures 
and birth control, for instance, we brought about 
‘a revolutionary enlargement of freedom for 
women’ in the last fifty years, with the result that 
the contemporary mother now has half. her. total 
life expectancy ahead of her when she has com- 
pleted the cycle of motherhood. But have we ad- 
justed our concept of the woman’s place in our 
society, her opportunities for work and the crea- 
tive use of leisure? A little, under pressure —the 
fantastic expansion of the women’s magazines is 
a small clue to what is happening. Yet we have 
not begun to appreciate, let alone use properly, 
the enormous reserve of female energy and talent 
we now have at our disposal. It is his ability to 
see such problems whole, and in a fresh light, 
that makes Professor Titmuss the pioneer of a new 
social policy that has immense implications. 

NorMAN MAacKENZIE 


Riots of the Left 


King Mob. By CurisToPHER HiBBErT. Longmans. 
21s. 


This stupid and uninformative title conceals 
what is in fact a detailed, thoughful and well- 
written study of the Gordon Riots of 1780 and 
their inspirer. It appears also to be authoritative — 
I have to say ‘appears’ because Mr Hibbert has 
omitted any of the usual notes, and gives no 
authority for any of his statements, quotations or 
anecdotes. But so far as I can test them from my 
own. knowledge, they are all authentic. Certainly, 
a competent account of the Gordon Riots was 
overdue; this is more than competent, it is in 
places exciting. 

The brief story of the Riots is fairly well known. 
A mild Bill for Catholic relief had been passed 
with but little notice. A half-mad member of the 
house of Gordon, Lord George Gordon, MP, the 
head or at least figurehead of the Protestant 
Association, organised a vast petition against it. 
Some thousands of his followers besieged the 
Houses of Parliament, knocking down or beating 
the peers or Commons whom they suspected of 
disagreeing with them. Lord George refused to 
make them disperse; nevertheless the House re- 
jected the petition and was with difficulty disen- 
tangled from its assailants by the use of the mili- 
tary. Lord George’s disappointed followers turned 
te destruction in the City of London; for days it 
was at the mercy of a mob. The chapels, houses, 
factories and warehouses of Roman Catholics and 
their friends were burned and looted; the prisons 
were destroyed and the convicts freed; there were 
many dead. The magistrates were supine — almost 
the only individuals to show energy were, of all 
people, George III, Jack Wilkes, and Sir John 
Fielding the blind magistrate. 

The episode was one of ‘those sudden storms, 
like the General Strike or the abdication of 
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Edward VIII, which at the moment causes the 
greatest agitation and yet seems to have no sequel 
(On a very long view, that does not usually tum 
‘out to be true — nor is it true of the Gordon riots) 


Its story abounds with morals and parallels 
especially at the moment, for race riots are in no 
way essentially different from religious riots. Cop. 
sider, translating them into modern terms, th 
appearance of the hard core of fanatics: ‘ 
talked of dying in the good cause, they had long 
lank heads of hair, meagre countenances, fiery 
eyes, and they uttered deep ejaculations’. And 
James Fisher, their Goebbels, ‘a very fluent ora- 
tor, specious and crouching and submissive, with; 
plentiful command of crying and whining abou 
religion in his speeches, and no lack of buffoonery 
and low jesting’. The Protestant fears were not 
wholly baseless —for the Catholics and the Catho- 
lic powers had been and still were the enemies of 
religious and personal freedom—but they had 
been inflamed by influential and self-righteous 
personalities who should have known better. ‘No 
government, announced John Wesley roundly, 
‘ought to tolerate men of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion’. 

But let us not comfort ourselves by labelling 
these riots a ‘reactionary’ movement. Lord George 
considered himself what would now be called ‘ 
man of the Left’ and so did his followers, who 
never forgave Wilkes because he turned on them 
and put them down. There could be few more 
salutary (and more tedious) duties for a modem 
MP who takes his politics seriously than to read 
the speeches of Lord George. He was passionately 
sincere; he believed in the common people; he 
was resolute and courageous; he rejected all com- 
promise. But he never thought. He accepted the 
slogans, as we should now call them, of the Left 
of the day, and was satisfied to advocate them 
with more violence than anyone else. He roused 
the old guard by the phrases which were charged 
with emotion (for him as much as for them) and 
to their ranks were swiftly added the equivalent 
of the Notting Hill roughs of today. 

Perhaps he was discomfited by the sight of 
what he had done; perhaps he was only discom- 
fited by his failure. He disappeared from active 
politics, became a Jew and called himself Israel 
bar Abraham George Gordon, and died in 1793, 
trying to sing (a Ira with his last breath. 

RAYMOND POSTGATE 


New Novels 


Venus in Sparta. By Louis AUCHINCLOSS. 
Gollancz. 15s. 


Never Come Morning. By NELSON ALGREN. 
Spearman. 15s. 


Burden of the Seed. By KATHLEEN SULLY. 
Davies. 13s. 6d. 


The Prospects are Pleasing. By Honor TRACY. 
Methuen. 15s. 


Venus in Sparta and Never Come Morning 
contrast very nicely with each other. Mr Auchin- 
closs’s corner of America is the world of New 
York bankers who commute by seaplane between 
Wall Street and Long Island: with each novel 
he writes reviewers murmur respectfully ‘James’, 
‘Edith Wharton’, in deference alike to his subject- 
matter and to the elegance of his prose. Mr 
Algren, anything but elegant, reminds reviewers 
of Steinbeck. His province is South Chicago and 
its inhabitants during the depression: illiterate, 
inarticulate Polish immigrants and their off- 
spring, caught up through poverty in crime: 
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spells in the Hole, or punishment cells. From 
one of these he was unlocked by rioters but he 
wisely stayed put and escaped the repercussions 
that followed the stabbing of the deputy-warden. 
There is plenty of typical prison incident, even 
taming a robin, though Leopold is rather too in- 
troverted by nature to make a chronicler. His 
fellow prisoners do not seem to have made 
much impression. The times when his book 
comes most truly to life are when he is 
describing the various intellectual projects which 
the authorities, to their credit, allowed him and 
Loeb to undertake. 

In Statesville, after the riots, they took over 
the remains of the library and set up a States- 
ville Correspondence College, which eventually 
covered every subject in the high school cur- 
riculum and beyond, up to first year university 
standard. Another task was a detailed sociologi- 
cal research into methods of predicting how men 
would react to parole of which Lecpold’s study, 
Predicting Criminality, was published anonym- 
ously. 

Loeb died in 1936, cut almost literally to pieces 
with a razor by a fellow-prisoner, a hysterical 
psychopath. Leopold carried on the cofrespond- 
ence school but was later transferred to the 
prison hospital and worked in the X-ray rooms 
and the mental wards. During the war he volun- 
teered as a guinea-pig for a team of bacterio- 
. logists investigating cures for malaria, and gives 
a vivid account of his sensations in various 
stages of fever. He writes clearly, with copious 
detail. His temperament seems to be that of the 
mildly obsessional scientist. He gives you an im- 
pression of painstaking sincerity and makes no 
attempt to decorate his personality with anything 
remotely resembling charm. 

MaurIcE RICHARDSON 
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commend the book’ 

JOHN CONNELL, Evening News 
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of psychological complexity ... 
immensely effective .. . 
has the truth of life’. 


KENNETH YOUNG, Daily Telegraph 
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All Our Woe? 


The Decision to Intervene. By GEORGE 


KENNAN. Faber. 50s. 


In the Twenties and Thirties very many people 
—and not only on the Left in politics —thought 
that all our woe, or nearly all our woe, came from 
the intervention of the Allies in Russia against 
the Bolsheviks and in support of the White armies 
and generals, and from the Versailles Treaty. The 
first gave us the implacable hostility of the Soviet 
Government, the second gave us Hitler and the 
second world war. In the kaleidoscope of history 
and events opinion has shifted or wobbled, and 
neither of these views is today held by as many 
people or as strongly as they were twenty or even 
ten years ago. Judgment about intervention in 
Russia has probably shifted less than that about 
the Versailles Treaty. Although the West would 
almost certainly have enjoyed the implacable hos- 
tility of Soviet Russia in any case, very many 
people still think that the military support of 
Kolchak and Denikin by Britain, France, and the 
United States was a disastrous mistake, and not 
only because the military adventure failed so 
ignominiously. The Russian propaganda story of 
the wicked capitalists of the West attacking the 
innocent communist lamb has been and still is 
extraordinarily successful. 

Mr George Kennan now gives us, with great 
patience and skill, the true story of these remark- 
able events. His book is the second volume of his 
work Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920. In 
his first volume he dealt with the events which 
led to the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and to Russia 
leaving the war; it ended therefore with 3 March 
1918. In 472 pages of his new volume he recounts 
in meticulous detail the events of the few months 
between March and October, 1918, which cul- 
minated with President Wilson’s decision of 6 July 
to intervene in Siberia, the dispatch of American 
troops, and the final exodus of Americans from 
Moscow. Mr Kennan is a literary and historical 
wizard. A long experience of politico-historical 
books of this kind leads one to expect a work of 
terrifying worthiness and boredom. The forebod- 
ing was unjustified. Mr Kennan has written a book 
which holds one’s interest from the first page to 
the last and he does this in a miraculous way with- 
out for one instant playing down to an imaginary 
‘popular’ audience or compromising as a serious 
historian. Somehow or other he has contrived to 
give the excitement of a first-rate-detective story 
to a serious historical investigation. 

There are various reasons for his success. He is 
himself intensely aware of the importance and the 
interest of the curious story, how and why in face 
of the persistent opposition of President Wilson 
and the Americans to intervention in the hectic 
first half of 1918, the wheels of fate and history 
turned inexorably in the opposite direction to the 
fateful and fatal decision of President Wilson and 
the Americans on 6 July to intervene. It was said 
above that, intervention or no intervention, Britain 
and the USA would have enjoyed the implacable 
hostility of the Soviet Republic whether under 
Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, or Mr Krushchev. This 
judgment seems to me indisputable; but it does 
not alter the fact that the decision to. intervene 
was both fatal and stupid. One of the most 
fascinating things about Mr Kennan’s book is 
that he traces in such precise detail the steps by 
which ignorance and stupidity led inexorably to 
this fatal decision. The actual process was 
very different from the legendary picture of it 
which: came to be accepted by communists, 
socialists, or capitalists. There is very little evi- 
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dence of the wicked capitalist wolves having 
played much part in staging a murderous attack 
upon the innocent communist sheep praying for 
peace and quiet under the Christlike leadership of 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Chicherin. It is true that ftoma 
fairly early date influential French and British 
politicians and military men were in favour of §; 
some form of intervention, and that in the later 
stages of negotiations the French and British 
Governments persistently applied great pressure 
upon Wilson to obtain his consent to intervention, 
That there were capitalist groups and interests 
vaguely and generally in favour of action in 
Russia, and that they supported and encouraged 
the governmental and military groups who also 
favoured it, is highly probable. But Mr Kennan’s 
narrative shows clearly that the main determinants 
of President Wilson’s change of mind and of the 
decision to intervene were the following. First, the }j 
position in Archangel and Murmansk and the fear 
of Germany establishing a base there.(secondarily, 
the question of the Allies’ war supplies). Second, 
the perpetual pressure of those who argued that it 
was necessary ‘to do something’ in face of the 
dangerous situation on the Western front caused 
by the disappearance of an Eastern front. Finally, fis di 
and most important of all, the situation created by 
the Japanese action in Vladivostok and the seizure 
of the Siberian railway by the Czechoslovak 
Legion. In all three cases the British, French, and 
American reasons for intervening were based 
upon inaccurate or false information. 

The details of this strange story must be read 
in Mr Kennan’s book. The reader will find that fit is, whe 
the story is greatly enlivened by Mr Kennan’s skill § — Webst« 
in drawing character and analysing the motives of {iectivi 
his dramatis persone. His picture, for instance, of 
that curious American knight-errant, Raymond 
Robins, is masterly. 
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LEONARD WOOLF 


The Humanists 
without Shakespeare 


Every Man a Pheenix. By MARGARET BOTTRALL. 
Murray. 18s. 


The rise of autobiography in the seventeenth 
century is the general theme of Mrs Bottrall’s 
book. By way of more detailed study it considers 
individual works within this genre —Browne’s 
Religio Medici, Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s auto- 
biography, Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, Richard 
Baxter’s Narrative of the Most Memorable Pas- 
sages of his Life and Times (published post- 
humously as Reliquie Baxteriane). Lady 
Halkett’s autobiography also receives more than [.-: 
passing notice, while a common-sense refusal to 
stand on formal distinctions means that biography 
is not altogether excluded, and there are brief 
excursions into Antiquity, the Middle Ages and 
the Italian Renaissance. 

Mrs Bottrall argues insistently, even repeti- 
tiously, that the raison d’étre of autobiography is 
to be found in the urge towards self-scrutiny 
which manifested itself towards the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. This self-scrutiny took all sorts of 








forms —scientific, whimsical-literary, neurotic, Seagal 
confessional: its extraordinary prevalence is the know.” 
point Mrs Bottrall wants to make, and she illus- 
trates this point with many examples, of which 
some are very well known (Montaigne’s ‘Chaque 
homme porte la forme entiére de Phumaine con- By 


dition’ is the neatest rationalisation in the book), 
while others, like Sir John Davies and his Nosce 
Teipsum, are entrenched in the English Litera- 
ture courses without enjoying European fame. 
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Introspection, then, was rife at this time. Its 
hief causes were ‘humanism and puritanism, both 
ing upon men the extreme importance of indi- 

idual responsibility’. And although this is a per- 
fectly familiar argument, it is worth repeating be- 
cause it clarifies an issue which is often confused 
in modern renderings of the Renaissance. The 
fashion nowadays is either to medievalise the Re- 
naissance or else to parcel it out in little driblets 
through the centuries, stretching forwards to the 

Industrial Revolution and backwards to Bologna 
and beyond; with the result that the idea has been 
gaining ground that nothing out of the way 
happened around the year 1600. 

In fact a revolution was taking place very 
rapidly in attitudes to life and death, and one 
welcomes in Mrs Bottrall’s book the reassertion 
of an old and wholesome truth. Unfortunately its 
impact is dulled by her inability to see any con- 
nection between the giant of the time and the 
general mind-movement which she is tracing. 
Shakespeare, she says, is irrelevant because ‘in his 
complete absorption in his themes he eliminates 
himself’; and she ventures the judgment that ‘the 
dramatic method of exploring human nature. . 
is diametrically opposed to the introspective and 
autobiographical’, This is absurd. Shakespeare 
may have been utterly unlike Hamlet the Prince, 
but Hamlet the play —a literary sensation when it 
appeared —is a most powerful articulation of the 
restless and probing individualism which is the 
subject. of Mrs Bottrall’s book. This element is 
held in check by Shakespeare and known for what 
itis, whereas in some of his immediate successors 
-Webster and Tourneur — a naked, hysterical sub- 
jectivism takes charge of the play. But the spirit 
of the age runs purest in Hamlet, especially in his 
nervous fondling of death as the only means of 
escape from the boxed-in life of the self, the life 
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of willing, acting and suffering, which is not a 
proven failure. A study of seventeenth-century 
introspective autobiography without Hamlet is a 
case of Hamlet without the Prince. 

JOHN JONES 


Cardinal York 


The Cardinal King. By BRIAN FOTHERGILL. 
Faber. 30s. 


The subject of this biography, Henry Benedict 
Thomas Edward Maria Clement Xavier Stuart, 
was undoubtedly a Prince of the Church and a 
Cardinal of Rome, but by no stretch of the 
imagination (except his own and that of devout 
Jacobites like Mr Fothergill) was he King Henry 
IX of Great Britain, as he fondly dubbed himself 
in his old age. As younger brother of the Young 
Pretender he was second-string candidate for the 
Stuart inheritance to the throne. So little did he 
think of his royal prospects that he deliberately 
embraced the solid advantages of a spiritual 
career in preference to any temporal advancement 
that might come his way. Under the stress of 
puberty he had developed a religious obsession. 
At the age of 17 he was spending a regular three 
and a half hours a day on his knees and going 
from church to church to attend Mass. After the 
failure of the Forty-Five he accepted his vocation 
and persuaded his father, the Old Pretender, to 
get the Pope to make him a cardinal, when he was 
barely 22 years old. By the time his brother, 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, died after failing to 
produce a legitimate heir, Cardinal York was an 
elderly bachelor with engrained ecclesiastical 
habits who had no desire whatever to leave his 
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comfortable palace at Frascati to go chasing after 
a wife or a throne. But the Stuart vanity was 
inexhaustible; and the old gentleman could not 
resist pretending to be a Pretender. Although not 
a soul in Europe could take him seriously, he had 
medals struck proclaiming himself King, ‘by the 
grace of God’. And after Napoleon’s invasion of 
Italy had frightened him away from Frascati and 
reduced him to comparative poverty. there came 
the final comic opera absurdity, when King Henry 
IX of England was not, too proud to accept a 
pension of £4,000 a year from King George III 
of England, his abhorred rival. 

Pope Benedict XIV remarked after an audience 
with young Henry Stuart that if all the family 
were as boring as Cardinal York he did not 
wonder that the English had driven them out; 
and, after hearing: all that Mr Fothergill has to 
say on behalf of his chosen subject, readers will 
be inclined to share that- enlightened Pope’s 
opinion. The Cardinal must ‘have been a pro- 
foundly uninteresting man, devoted to pomps and 
ceremonies, collecting books and works of art 
industriously, and distributing alms benevolently 
to the poor. Mr Fothergill is wise tc distract our 
attention occasionally from the gilded cage at 
Frascati by introducing some of the more lively 
Jacobite personages, such as the Young Pretender, 
his wife the Duchess of Albany and her enter- 
prising lover, the poet Alfieri. But there was one 
not at all boring occasion in Henry Stuart’s life, 
when his destiny was in the balance: Mr Fother- 
gill dismisses it in all too short a paragraph. In 
1745, when Charles Edward had already landed 
in Scotland, his brother was expected to join in 
the enterprise with a Spanish fleet that had been 
offered him. Henry reached Avignon and stayed 
there for two months — delayed by a fever. What 
kind of a fever? A remarkably psychosomatic one 











| Duckworth Books 


VICTOR MOLLO | 
Bridge 
Psychology 


“A host of bridge players will benefit immensely | 

tom this work by a master tactician.” | 
M. Harrison-Gray, Bridge Cor- 
respondent, Country Life. 


“This is the first successful attempt to impart the 
art of Judgment, and Victor Mollo does it with gay 
insouciance, passing on the secrets of Bridge magic as 
if it were the easiest thing in the world.” 

Nico GARDENER, Director, London 
School of Bridge. 


“The players in Bridge Psychology are not North, 

uth, East and West but humans both fallible and 

rilliant—and sometimes both. I hail a work that 

rings realism to a literature hitherto too often 

cademic; not only is it good reading, it makes for 
playing.” 





Guy Ramsey, Bridge Correspon- | 
dent, Daily Telegraph. 


Bridge Psychology kept me awake half the night. 
Foe: Mollo is the most readable bridge writer I 
now.” 


Ewart Kempson, Editor, Bridge 
‘Magazine. 


At your bookshop, 10/6 net. 
By post to U.S.A. and Canada, $1.80. 


3 Henrietta St London. WC.2 
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Rachel 


| Cecil 


Theresa’s Choice 


“ Lady David Cecil has a natural narra- 
tive gift; her prose is clean and straight; 
But 
what gives this novel its interest and 


and she provides much good talk. 





STEINBECK 


THE LOG FROM THE 
SEA OF CORTEZ 


An enthralling account of the 
great novelist’s voyage into the 
Gulf of California in 1940 to 
collect marine specimens .. . it 
also contains an unforgettable 
25,000-word profile of his com- 
panion on the expedition, Ed 
Ricketts, whom he called “half- 
Christ, half-goat” and whom 
he immortalised as “Doc” in 
Cannery Row. Heinemann. 18s. 


distinction is the clarity and detail with 
which the background recalled. 
Theresa’s Choice will give enormous 


is 


pleasure.” 


V. S. Naipaul (The New Statesman) 


“She has a very exact sense of setting, 
and paints delightful scenes, lively and 
individual. Lively and individual, too, 
is Theresa herself, who slides gracefully 
between the worlds of Ivor, Edward and 
Colin, exploring the ordinary lives of 
far from ordinary. people until she 
decides in which she wants to stay.” 
Hilary Seton (Sunday Times) 
2nd imp.—18s. 
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to all appearance. When he recovered he moved musical directions were nice (‘bassoons moo The zephyrs shimmer o’er the grasses, 

off to Paris to talk to Louis XV instead of to frantically’); and I liked Ervin “Henning’s Where the laden hay-wain passes. 

Madrid to fight for a throne. The Forty-Five was The birds sing songs of love so tender At opening time the gaffers parley 

a touch and go affair for a few crucial months. to similar birds of the other gender. In the Crown, of wheat and barley. 

Had Henry Stuart preferred the helmet to the Two guineas to P. M., one to each of the others The village maids, each with her suitor Up Again 

red hat he just conceivably might have ended up printed. Almost as prizeworthy were R. W. Townward hie, by jeep and scooter UP 

as Henry IX. Rawlings, D. L. L. Clarke, J. R. Till, Anthea | To the Odeon, Ritz or Palais; Anything 

RALPH PARTRIDGE Holloway, R. W. and Gogmagog. And night falls calm on hill and valley. the openit 
ALBERICK [pobody’s | 
on —_ DIGESTION Quemoy ? 
e,e e cows are feeding in the zephyrs, Cows are feeding in the zephyrs; i ; 
Week-end Competition Some are cows and tod are lg Some are cows oa some mss heifers, > lhe | 
The old serenely crop the hummocks, Horses whicker through the apples; . ed 

No. 1,490 Set by Keyboard They don’t complain about their stomachs Two are chestnut, four have dapples. inflation 
30 September is billed as Secretaries’ Day. The Or warn their young, with jaundiced lip, Fruit hangs heavy in the noon; + <a ays 

usual prizes are offered for verses (limit 16 lines) yo tales of bulrush and cowslip : ‘ Half is green and half maroon. . 

k ontented, they accept God’s mercies. Blossoms brighten up the hours; are now ¢ 
to be left by the boss on the typewriter that Saehe tle Guniis tak wink ahs Geta three time: 
morning, to greet the secretary of—an editor, a What secret is there up your Jersies, Ruddy cheeks in all the locals— they push 

Cabinet Minister, a headmistress, a big business- —_ Ladies, that turns to such wise counsel Which are gents’ and which are yokels’? kets will b 

man, a trade union leader, a film star or a turf Bugloss and Mugwort, Stinking Groundsel, Milkmaids linger near the spot; Anythin 

accountant. Entries by 23 September. Garlic, and rough rude things like that? ... Some are maids and some are not. over Schv 

Of course you have your answer pat. PAMELA SINCLAIR price as g 

Result of No. 1,487 Set by L. Clarendon P.-M. is soft drink 

ae The cows are feeding in the zephyrs; 1 

A lyric submitted some years ago to a well- The cows are feeding in the zephyrs; Some are cows and some are heifers. scheme, 

known composer began— mee are -_ _ pm rs heifers, queasy fc 

The cows are feeding in the zephyrs; rng ps, ah sg - The swains are romping in the dairies; se ™ 

Some are cows and some are heifers. . . . Apis or perchance to Io, Some are swains and some are fairies. — i 

Competitors are invited to complete this lyric by (Someone of that Classic trio) , ‘ a ee 

an additional 10 lines of appropriate -verse. There they graze tree-shaded unless — one sae —— milk in mouthfuls; —* 
Summer-time should prove all sunless ome are maids and some are doubtfuls. 

a And her raindrops clutter up Th : There h 
» Daisy, blade, and buttercup e fauns tread measures corybantic; Verwoerd 
Competitors rose nobly to the occasion and let | And with watery wetness cover Some are fauns and some are frantic. ments hav 

themselves go, interpreting the word ‘appropriate’ Every wishful four-leaved clover. The nobl oe : South Afri 

in the most amusing ways. Flt-Lt G. K. Wilson’s Nancy GUNTER Gis cnr acid cian ie fiying; in fact be 

love-lyric had the right fervour, while E. C. The cows are feeding in the zephyrs; : : a perately n 

Jenkins sounded a topical note with ‘Strontium 90 Some are cows and some are heifers. The swift seductions are quite frightening; cate in Ne 

in the pasture’; B. E. V. Sabine turned the whole The ones with calves are wives and mothers, Summer swift and summer lightning. invest in 

thing into a Ford advertising jingle. Annie Allen’s Virgin heifers are the others. JEREMIAH Sowersy [f° shares 
mining fin 
The Magpie Player Table f . The increase in the Company’s contribution off M¢Mt com, 
Company Meeting Pensions for the Directors has been offset by a reduc-¥soon. The 
ae tion in the remuneration of an equal amount. The§ French as 
PURNELL AND SONS LIMITED overall increase is due to commission payable on place, the 
increased Profit, the basis of remuneration being un- ar 
(Book Printers and Publishers) changed. the venees 
coe s will receiv 
HIGHER TURNOVER AND PROFIT A GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT form of s 
CaPITAL ISSUE FORESHADOWED It is gratifying that the Group Profit shows at§ithe seconc 





HAVE YOU HI-FI EYES? 


Housing all leading components, the Magpie Hi-Fi 
Player Table will give you the visual enjoyment to 
match your Hi-Fi-sound. It has just been selected by 
the C.O.I.D. for inclusion in Design Index. 


MAGPIE FURNITURE LIMITED 
Station Approach, Mortlake, S.W.14. Prospect 8071 


LEISURE is well spent 
in reading for a DEGREE 


Ona of tc-day’s prob‘ems is tha: of making the best use of leisure 
hours. To those who are studiously inclined we suggest that 
spare time might well be occupied in — for a Degree, not 
merely for the material advantages, but also for the widening of 
outlook and development of mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guidance study becomes a pleasurable 
occupation. London University Degrees are open to all. You 
need not attend the University. All that is necessary is to pass 
three examinations (in some cases, two). You may study for 
them at home and in your own time, wherever you are. olsey 
Hall Postal Courses for these examinations are conducted by a 
staff of over 100 Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise Lessons, 
Test Papers, Model Answers, correction of your work and solution 
of all difficulties by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued free. Fees are 
reasonable and may be spread over the period of the Course. 
More than 14,000 Successes at London University examinations 
alone from 1947. Write for PROSPECTUS to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. VH24 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Oe | 





The 24th ordinary general meeting of Purnell and 
—_ Limited will be held on September 26 in Lon- 
on. 


The following is the statement by the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr W. Harvey : — 

Before dealing with the Accounts I wish to refer 
to the loss the Company has sustained by the recent 
death of our colleague on the Board; Mr W. F. Har- 
vey. Mr W. F. Harvey joined the business thirty 
years ago, being one of the original Managers on 
whom fell the difficulties of the early days of the 
Company. He was appointed a Director in 1945. 
During the whole of his connection with the busi- 
ness he never spared himself in the service of, and in 
loyalty to, the Company. He was greatly respected 
by his Colleagues on the Board and by the employees 
whose problems he reviewed with kindness and un- 
derstanding, and all associated with the Company will 
miss his help and co-operation. 


It gives me much pleasure to submit to you the 
Accounts of the Company for the year 1957. The 
Profit of the Group for the year, before providing for 
Taxation, is £712,385 as compared with £643,938 in 
1956, an increase of £68,447. From this Profit has 
to be deducted Taxation £416,527, which with the 
adjustment in respect of Minority Shareholders, leaves 
a balance of Profit for the year of £296,325 as com- 
pared with £271,914. To this year’s Profit is to be 
added the balance brought forward from the previous 
year of £825,776 and Tax no longer required £8,552, 
making the balance available for allocation £1,130,653. 
From this amount your Directors have utilised 
£150,000 to write down the Goodwill, £10,000 has 
been transferred to the General Reserve in a Sub- 
sidiary Company which, together with Dividends to 





Shareholders amounting to £125,376, leaves a balance 
to be carried forward of £845,277 as compared with 
£825,776. 
















increase in spite of the ever-increasing costs of both 
wages and materials. This result has only been 
achieved by the splendid co-operation of all employees 
enabling the Group to increase its turnover without 
any material increase in the selling price of its 
products. 

The remaining half of the equity in a Company in 
which your Company already held a half share has 
been acquired during the year under review, and in 
consequence the Accounts of this Subsidiary are in- 
cluded in the Group Accounts for the first time. The 
increase in the Current Assets and Liabilities in the 
Balance Sheet is largely due to this factor. 

It is your Directors’ intention to bring the Fixed 
Assets into the next Balance Sheet at a valuation 
figure which will show more accurately the real value 
of the Fixed Assets of the Company. 

As I explained at the Annual General Meeting, the 
Government’s appeal for the curtailment of capital 
expenditure and the stringent restrictions on 
raising of fresh Capital prevented your Directors = 
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free, for th 
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If South - 



























implementing the proposal, referred to in my s 
last year, to make an application to the Capital Iss 
Committee for permission to issue the balance of 
Ordinary Share Capital, but, as the position has now 
improved, it is our intention to seek permission 1 
enable the balance of the Ordinary Share Capital 
to be issued to our present Shareholders on attractive § 
terms. 

I am pleased to report that all branches in tht 
Group have been working to capacity during the 
current year and that our Packaging Division is noW 
making headway, and I anticipate satisfactory results 
for 1958. 

Once again I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues 
on the Board, all of whom are full-time executives, 
and to express my thanks to the staff and to all em: 
ployees for their services and co-operation. 
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City Lights 


[Up Again? 

Anything in the week’s ragbag? Well, there’s 
the opening of the Montreal Conference, but 
nobody’s going to be very interested in that. 
Quemoy? A small wet blanket on the market, 
rapidly drying out. Wall Street? Now that’s a 
possibility. The Democrats have won in Maine, 
Mr Nixon has been calling for tax cuts and 
inflation seems more inevitable and attractive 
than ever: industrial equity prices in New York 
are now only a fraction below the high point, 
three times touched but never yet passed, and if 
they push through it the effect on London mar- 
kets will be gibberellic. 

Anything else? There’s the Beecham victory 
over Schweppes in the Corona affair at a bid 
price as good for shareholders as it is bad for 
soft drinkers. There’s tin and the tin support 
scheme, both of which still loox extremely 
queasy for all the restrictions imposed on 
Russian supplies. And there’s the Midland Bank’s 
personal accounts scheme—an expensive sprat to 
catch an elusive ‘mackerel whose appearance has 
annoyed the other banks extremely. 

* * * 

There has also been a boomlet in Kaffir shares, 
Verwoerd or no Verwoerd. Two recent announce- 
ments have encouraged investors to believe that 


soon. The issue is likely to interest British and 
French as well as American investors. In the first 
place, the new company proposes to plough back 
the major part of its income and its shareholders 
will receive the major part of their income in the 
form of steady, tax-free capital appreciation. In 
the second place, the company has arranged with 
the South African central bank that it should be 
free, for the next ten years, to withdraw its original 
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there were to be a corresponding rise in the price 
of gold and gold shares, the company would be 
able to sell its holdings and repatriate a large part 
of the proceeds at the pre-devaluation rate of ex- 
change, making a considerable capital profit. If 
Britain were to devalue at the same time, of 
course, the British investor would make a double 
killing —and even a third on the dollar premium. 

The second announcement is from Germany. 
De Beers recently agreed with the Tanganyika 
government to go half shares in the Williamson 
diamond mine: the transaction will cost it £4m- 
odd in foreign exchange and the South African 
central bank waS arixious to have an equivalent 
sum raised abroad. Anglo-American Corporation 
has now arranged to lend De Beers its £4m and 
to raise the same amount from a German bank 
through an issue of convertible bonds. These 
will be re-offered to the German public and the 
issue, if successful, may create a new appetite and 
a new source of capital. 

TAURUS 


The'Chess Board 


No. 461. The Grandmaster’s Tears 


Well, not quite a grandmaster, not officially yet, 
though the title, I trust, will be earned by Bobby 
Fischer before he: is much older than 15, still young 
enough to cry when losing a game. For such tears, 
though, the occasions are as rare as the boy’s 4th 
= loss to Benké: 








South Africa, at least its goldmining industry, will ) F-04, Ks KBD, (2) PGBS pa SSE, (3) ) ore Bes 
in fact be able to raise the overseas capital it des- oD K-83; 0) eee ree a (10) BS PRIS: 
. . : -R4, P-KKt4; ra t Kr- 
perately needs. The first is that a financial syndi- 4) 0.0, O-R4: (15) >. KR (16) ‘cn Qu, PoR3: (17) P- 
cate in New York has formed a new company to QRé4, Q-b2; (18 P-R5, P-B4 is »,! 1 Pe, 1:2; (20 PxP, PsP; 
invest in South African gold shares; some £8m eee ; ay ~ ORS, Kiss GD) Rd hee 
: (28 14, P- - 1 

of shares have already been acquired from the (36), BK, Ras 3 G3) ROR RK Ob RKe 
mining finance houses and the stock of the invest-_ Kt- cid; kas (G2) R-K5 36) R-08 ch, K-R2; (37) B-B4, BRS 
ment company is to be offered to the public very Skis. dey 7s ROR ch; (99) K-B2, Ki-K5 ch; (46) KaR, QuR; ( 


Here ‘Bobby resigned and retired to his room to 
have a good cry, the privacy of the outburst being 
vouched for in a most interesting interim report 
which Harold Lommer, our Hon. Juror, kindly sent 
me from the Grandmaster-Conclave at Portoroz; but 
first let us behold young Fischer as a far from tearful 
conqueror, the victim being Larssen, the Dane, by 
all of 7 years the boy’s senior and a grandmaster of 
some considerable standing. 
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14) Kt-Q5, BxKt; (15) BxB, QR-B1; (16 BK R-B2; (1 
Uae “au ey, (18) pea son 1; (19) PxP AP, RESP 20} "kus, 

P-R&: rth) P-Kt5, Kt-R4; ( 22) ReKt!, PxR » CaF Ki, P-K4; 
G4) FaP ch, K-B1; (25) B-K3, P-Q4; (26 


PxP, RxKBP; ( Rae 
K15, Q-Kt2; (29) BxR, BxB; (30) Pon, R-Q1; 
oD 7 Se x resigns. 


Lommer praises the tournament’s excellent organi- 
sation in that idyllic Adriatic resort. The only hitch, 
so far, occurred when Tal was pushed into (and pulled 
out of) the deep blue sea by eager press-photo- 
graphers, unaware of the grandmaster’s inability to 
swim. One of the sensations of the tournament 
(quoth Lommer) is Szabo’s young Hungarian bride, 
too beautiful not to ‘szabotage’ the grandmaster’s 
game, such as in this position, /3r3k/1p1P2pp/ 
lpkt2pb1 /8/2p5/6PB/P4P1P/3RR1K1/. With the bliss 
of his honeymoon as the only solace, this is how 
Szabo (Black) succumbed to Olafsson’s elegant finish: 

(31) R-Ktl, Kt- K4; (3: (32) _RxKt!, Pak; (33) RxP, B-K5; 
(34) R-K6, BBS; oe K-Ktl; (36) R-QB5, K-B2 (BxP?); 
(37) RxP, K-K2; (38) P-B4, R-QR1; (39) R-Q4, K-Qi; (40) B-K6, 
. R6; (41) PBS -s K6, (42) -KKt4, resigns. 

And here, to quote Lommer, is ‘a colossal blunder’. 
In this position—//3b4/8/1p2k1P1/p2p4/P2B2K1/ 
1P6/16//—Cardoso,: hopelessly lost, tried the 
innocent swindle . . . B—B3. How could White 
have won quite .easily2 And why did he ‘chuck’ 
4 point by P—Kt7? This might as well provide A 
the 4-pointer for beginners. The victim, incidentally, 
was none other than Averbakh, one of the few grand- 
masters who happen to be great study-composers 
too. C—White to win—is one of his most subtle 
efforts. 7 ladder-points for this, and 6 for B, a 2- 


mover composed at Portoroz and dedicated to the 
congress which, by the time this goes to press, should 
have provided the finalists to join Smyslov and Keres 
in next year’s ‘candidates’ tournament’. 
Entries by 22 September. 


B: aenee 1958 


Usual prizes. 





C: Averbakh 1955 











REPORT on No. 458. Set 23 August 
A: (1) PxP ch, KtxQ; (2) RxKt ch, Q-K3; (3) R x Qch, K-Q2, 


(4) R-B6 etc. 
B: (1 oe Does s RxQ: fe ety 
a o Q-B1 ch, i es (2)Q-QB4!! 1-(best) (3) Q-R6 


Q 
ch, Q-RA ( (best); (4) Kt-Kt6 chi!, Px +; (5) Q 


OR 


ts Q-R1 £2); (6) 
“pe RKI6s (4) Q-R2 ch, K-B6, (5) Q@QB2 ch, K-Q5; (6) 

















ongl at (1) P-K4, P-QB4; (2) Kt-KB3, P-Q3; (3) P-Q4, PxP; (4) KtxP: ins easy jot and plenty of correct solutions. Prizes: 
capital investment at the original rate of exchange. KKB (5) -OB3, Vr (6) = BK (D 7) bees E. Allan, K. Beaumont, W. H. L. Brooking, D. H. R. 
If South Africa were to devalue, therefore, and (1) ‘B-Kial, O-R4: (12) Soto P-OKt4; (13) K-Ktl, “p-Kis?, Shallybrass, M. B. Yeats. ASSIAC 
ACROSS 28. It is stupid starting with 17. A drink on time, though 
Week-end Crossword 320 1. trstoresa source ofheat and "studies (3) "there isn’t much to be had (6). 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 6 pang pleas = os ” - he le cra Naa with a pg &. agewe 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 320, New Statesman, ” guchers (5) —_— . 22. Material i Rent” Saini 
Great Turnstile, London, WG1, by first post on 23 Sept. ar — ae ss 
: 9. Bump and mainly snatch DOWN once wrote (5). 
2 7 8 - he — ae ae, oe . ae ag in a storm (5).. 24. Teacher or benefactor (5), 
. 44 protection irom 3 . Writing for exercise in a : : ‘ 
but it has to put the council a a é ole 25. ~— —_ eagle a little 
0 in the water (9). . 3. Impose a new decision and gency (4). 
11. ‘A great —— and little make a mistake in part of SET-SQUARE 
minds go ill together’ the plant (8). 4 
4 (Burke) (6). 4. A two-party formation is Solution to No. 318 
12, The French back pursues something extinct (4). LDR] [FF MWe JAlVJE[R|S 
the pursuer in verse (8). 5A short price may be ex- EMOMNMDR ERE | MRM 
14. Instrument which has to act changed for this living (10). UINIT/SMME/S|P/E/RIAIN|T/O 
5S | as substitute for a singer (10). 6. Place in which one has to NIC Hc Bc Tc BE 
7 15. For presenting a play this kill duck (6). 4 a no a: ne 
male needs gin inside (4). 7. Seat with a kind of stuffing RIAITISMM RIO YIAILIFILIUIS|H 
18, Put us four back in sight (4). in the bottom (5). EMSMTMRm TMT 
_ 19. ~~ a of oo is 8, Incidental illustration of pre- f. AlRIT * H E E t S " S t A R 
a fan c figure a tentiousness on a e 
” _ patchwork shirt (10). (9). ag oe ste SA ee a ee 
21. More time on part of a 13, If the party were cancelled MIA/S/TIT/CIA| TIEMMRIHIOIN 
25 plane (8). the desertion would become AMOMINGE | MINERTISME 
23. Devised or victimised (6). a prohibition (10). NiO|N/AIGIO|NE T|RIO/T I TIEIR 
a7 26. They result from breaches 14. Practised exploitation against No. 318 
of the rules in quiet back- a rising foreigner indeed (9). PRIZEWINNERS TO NO. 31 
street matches (9). 16. Universal speed in examina- A. L. Bacharach (London, NW3) 
29 27. ‘By —— roots the violets tion is concerned with suc- May, Arnold (Dun Laoghaire) 
blow’ (Tennyson) (5). cess (9). John May (London, SW15) 








XUM 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words), 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s 6d. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy by Tuesday first post 

can normally be inserted same week. 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WC1 

Telephone HOLborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
Public Health Department 


SOCIAL WORKERS (male or female) re- 
quired for duties in regard to the Mental 
Health Service, and/or Care of the Aged 
and Socially Inadequate Families. It is 
desirable that candidates should hold a 
Social Science Diploma or equivalent 
qualification, or have had suitable experi- 
ence in comparable posts. 
Salary Grade APT. I (£575-£725) for 
qualified appointments. Posts  super- 
annuable, medical examination. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, ex- 
perience, present and previous appoint- 
ments (with dates and salaries) and two 
referees to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Sheffield, 1, by 20 a 1958, 
JOHN HEY 


, 


Town Clerk. 





RAMPTON HOSPITAL, RETFORD, 
NOTTS. 


(1,143 beds for mental defectives of both 
sexes exhibiting conduct disorders) 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
(QUALIFIED) 


Accommodation available. Salary (Age 
27 or over) £640~— £865 (non-resident). 
Duties will include making preliminary 
arrangements for selected patients, male 
and female, going on licence; liaison with 
local authority social workers; some 
visiting of relatives and patients; social 
work within the Hospital. 


Applications, giving age, qualifications, 

etc., naming three referees, and quoting 

reference PSW/4, to Medical Superin- 
tendent by 6 October 1958. 





INISTRY of Supply Research and 
Development Establishments, mainly in 
southern half of England, require (a) Senior 
Scientific Officers (min. age 26) and (b) Scien- 
tific Officers for work in Physics, electronics, 
electrical or mechanical engineering, applied 
mathematics, aerodynamics, chemistry or 
metallurgy. Ist or 2nd class hons. Degree or 
equiv. required and for SSO at least 3 years’ 
post graduate experience. Starting salary in 
range (a) £1,130-£1,330, (b) £595-£1,050 
(male, in provinces). Rates for women reach- 
ing equality in 1961. Superannuation under 
FSS portunity for those under 32 to 
compete for established posts. Candidates 
should indicate fields of work in which in- 
terested. At National Gas Turbine Establish- 
ment, Pyestock, Hants, houses available for 
letting to married staff, and be agape for 
new graduates to have workshop training. 
Forms from MLNS Technical and Scientific 
Register (K), 26 King Street, London, SW1 
(quote A.300/8A). 


BS requires English Talks Producer, Far 
Eastern Service. English Talks Unit is 

responsible for the production of spoken 
word programmes in English directed to pre- 
dominantly Asian audiences. Duties include 
formulation of ideas for, and production of, 
talks, talks/features, discussions, etc. Essen- 
tial qualifications: ability to originate scripts 
for production, to edit contributors’ scripts 
and to broadcast, when required. Practical 
knowledge of production technique for broad- 
casting an advantage. Candidates must have 
an informed interest in contemporary de- 
velopments in Asia, and in current affairs 
generally. More specialised interests such as 
scientific and technological developments 
could prove valuable. Salary £1,105 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. max. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing ad- 
dressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.790, N.Stm.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W1, 
within five days. 

NIVERSITY of the Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg, South Africa. Depart- 

ment of C'assics. Applications are invited for 
appointment to a post of Lecturer in the 
Departmen. of Classics. Duties are to be 
assumed on 1 January 1959, or as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter. The salary attached to the post 
is on the scale £850 x £50 - £1200 p.a., plus 
a temporary cost of living allowance of £234 
7d annum in che case of a married man. 

embeiship of the Provident Fund is com- 
pulsory and involves a contribution of 7 per 
cent of the salary paid. Membership of the 
Staff Medical Aid Fund is obligatory in the 
case of an officer who 1s found eligible for 
membership. Intending applicants may obtain 
further information from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WCI1. Applications close, in South Africa and 
London, on 30 September 1958. 
NUFFIELD College, Oxford. Secretary to 
. the Warden required. Applh:ations stat- 
ing age, experience and salary required and 
names of two referees to reach the Warden 
by 30 September. 
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B®¢ requires Assistant Head of Far Eastern 
Service to be responsible to Head of Far 
Eastern Service for planning and supervision 
of vernacular programmes directed to South 
East Asia and the Far East and for produc- 
tion of English programmes for Asian audi- 
ences. Holder will be required to study con- 
ditions in territories mentioned and reaction 
in them to BBC broadcasts. Necessary qualifi- 
cations are administrative experience, organis- 
ing ability, and knowledge of the Far East; 
keen interest in international affairs generally 
and in present day Far Eastern political, social 
and cultural developments also essential. 
Salary £1,725 rising by seven annual incre- 
ments to £2,345 p.a. max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.793 N.Stm) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W1, within five days. 


Bec requires Talks Producer, North Ameri- 
can Service. Duties include formulation 
of .ideas for, and production of,. discussions, 
talks and talks features for re-broadcasting in 
North America. Essential qualifications: 
sound education, good general knowledge, 
appreciation of style of the spoken and writ- 
ten word, imagination, tact and sympathetic 
interest in men and women of all kinds. 
Interest in current affairs, first-hand know- 
ledge of United States and Canada, their 
people and affairs, and some experience of 
writing, an advantage. Salary £1,105 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) ris- 
ing by seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.786, N. Stm.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W1, 
within five days. 


NIVERSITY of Auckland, New Zealand. 
enior Lectureship or Lectureship in 
Social Anthropology. The Council invites 
applications for the above position. The 
appointee will be expected to give introduc- 
tory and advanced courses on the theory of 
Social Anthropology and Ethnography. Pre- 
ference will be given to candidates who have 
done research on Polynesia or are prepared to 
undertake such work. The appointment will 
be made either at the grade of a Senior 
Lecturer or Lecturer, depending upon the 
qualifications of the successful applicant. The 
salary scale for a Senior Lecturer is £1,315 — 
£1,615, rising by three annual increments; 
and for a Lecturer is £1,025—£1,275 by 
three annual increments. An allowance is 
made towards travelling expenses. Further 
particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WCl. The closing date for the re- 
ceipt of applications, in New Zealand and 
London, is 30 September, 1958. 


LONDON County Council. Educational 
Psychologists. Applications are invited for 
two appointments in the Schools’ Psycho- 
logical Service of the Council. Applicants 
should possess good academic and professional 
qualifications in educational psychology: 
general teaching and clinical experience are 
essential. Service with a local authority will 
be an advantage. The Council’s educational 
psychologists, in addition to clinical duties 
and educational guidance in day schools, share 
opportunities for work in the special boarding 
schools and in the supervision of day classes 
for maladjusted children and of remedial 
classes for retarded children. A Teachers’ 
Centre, with a department for remedial edu- 
cation was opened recently. Salary: £962 10s. 
to £1,482 10s. (under review); commencing 
salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. —— forms, with full details, 
from the Education Officer (EO/Estab. 2/E), 
The County Hall, London, SE1l, returnable 
by 19 September, 1958. 


JNSTITUTE of Psychiatry (University of 
London). Applications are invited for the 
appointment of Librarian which will become 
vacant in October. The Library is a special- 
ised one. The successful applicant will be 
expected in due course to plan and reorganise 
the Library in a new building. Applicants 
should possess a _ recognised professional 
diploma and should preferably have experi- 
ence of a special library. An Honours Degree 
would be an additional qualification. Salary 
scale: £760 £25-£910 (inchuding London 
allowance),, FSSU and family allowance. 
Application forms, to be returned within 14 
days, from Sec., Institute of Psychiatry, 
Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, SES. 

SYCHOLOGIST or Social Scientist with 

an interest in statistics required for an 
investigation into the prevalence and social 
concomitants of maladjustment and delin- 
quency in school children. The project, which 
is sponsored by the Medical Research 
Council, is directed by Dr J. uglas, 
Usher Institute, Edinburgh 9, to whom ap- 
plications with the names of two referees, or 
further inquiries, should be sent. Salary £800- 
£850 plus FSSU allowance. 


PORTMAN Clinic (ISTD), 8 Bourdon St, 
Davies St, W1. Child Psychotherapist. 
Suitably trained and experienced lay worker 
required for 3 sessions a week to conduct 
play therapy groups and individual treat- 
ments. A high standard is required. Salary 
£2 7s. 6d. per session. Application, with 2 
recent testimonials or names of 2 referees, to 
be sent to Administrative Officer by 20 Sept. 
[NTELLIGENT and efficient secretary re- 

quired by executive of large publishing 
house. Five-day week. Write, stating . age, 
experience and salary required to Box 311s. 





























MIDDLESEX County Council—Education 
Committee. Educational Psychologist 
reqd at Uxbridge Child Guidance Centre. 
Salary, Soulbury II, £1,150-£1,400 (male), 
£1,094 6s.-£1,319 9s (female). Honours 
degree in Psychology or equivalent. Recog- 
nised clinical training, teaching exper. & pre- 
vious exper, as Educational Psychologist desir- 
able. Prescribed conditions. Application form 
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MANAGER /Manageress for W. End Coffeear _. 
Hse. £650 p.a. plus percentage. Box 3056, 
ASHIER/Book-keeper for West End 
Coffee House. Box 3058. OSTER pare 
CONTINENTAL-style Cook and ass, cookie educational 
reqd for W..End Coffee House. Box 3055, amil —< 


W: End Coffee House reqs counter-handy 
(M or F), full- or part-time. Box 3057, 



























. i Otices. 








(stmpd. add. env.) from Chief Education roe : eS, 

Officer, 10 Great George Street, SW1, re- PART-time assistant required (5 hours daily) We arra 

turnable by 5 October. (Quote Y.109 NS.) in attractive book and greeting-card shop 1 yr min. F 

Canvassing disqualifies W1. Write Box 3123. § Oct. Eductor 

ee ——. ters 

LONDON County Council. Senior Inspector SE. (f) fluent corresp & gen. duties, INUINE pi 
Full or part-time to control sml offics ly n 


of Physical Education (man) required. 
Duties to include organising, inspecting and 
advising upon all forms of physical education 
for boys and men in educational establish- 
ments maintained or assisted by the Council, 
and responsibility for the College of Physical 
Education and the general co-ordination of 
the work of the physical education inspec- 
torate. Salary £2,150x £100— £2,450, com- 
mencing salary above the minimum if appro- 
priate. Application form PE/A with full de- 
tails from the Education Office (EO/Estab. 
2/P), the County Hall, London, SE1, return- 
able by 26 September, 1958. (1624) 


UNITED Nations Association requires (a) 
National Officer for Scotland, (b) 
Regional Officer for North West England. 
£650 X £25 to £800 plus family allowances & 
travelling expenses. Knowledge of _ inter- 
national affairs, administrative & speaking ex- 
perience. Form & particulars on receipt of 
stamped fscp. envelope from UNA, 

Charles St, London W1. Applicns by 20 Sept. 


OUNG Commercial Artist wanted for 

machine tool maker’s studio. Finished art 
work for catalogues, etc.; chance to design. 
Knowledge of typography not necessary. 
Completed NS. F. J. Edwards Ltd, 359 
Euston Rd, London, NW1. 


LEADING Advertising Agency requires 
young man to assist in Advertising Re- 
search Division. Some experience of media 
research essential. Unlimited scope for some- 
one imaginative. Write, stating age and salary 
required, to Box 2981. 


ARRIED couples required to take 
charge of cottages accommodating 22 
children aged 2 to-15 in grouped children’s 
home in Essex. Wife’s salary £475-— £550 
plus £25 a year for Home Office Certificate. 
Husband receives free board etc. in return for 
duties with children in evenings and week- 
ends whilst following own occupation during 
day. Home is within easy reach of London, 
Dagenham ete. Charge of £128 8s. for wife’s 
year board etc. Experience or training in 
child care work essential for wife, but not for 
husband. Apply Children’s Officer 
(CH/NEDO/1461) Lendon County Council, 
County Hall, SE1. 























EDICAL School requires Confidential 

Secretary in Secretary’s office. Good 
shorthand and typing important. Experience in 
similar field or as secretary to Company 
Secretary an advantage. Starting salary with- 
in the range £486-£504. Eventual maximum 
£627. Salaries under review. Five-day week. 
Superannuation Scheme. Apply, giving full 
details of qualifications and experience to the 
Secretary, Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley 
Hospital, Denmark Hill, SES. (Ref. Admin.). 


HORTHAND-Typists required for Re- 
search and Education Departments of 
Trade Union in Westminster District. Aged 
21 years or over. Varied and interesting work 
in pleasant, friendly atmosphere. Commenc- 
ing salary £10 3s, rising to £10 13s per week. 
Hours 9.30 a.m. to 5.15 p.m., alternate Satur- 
days 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. Good holidays 
and superannuation provision. Write giving 
age and particulars of experience to Box 2914. 


SECRETARY required by Social Research 
Group at University College, London. 
Good speed shorthand/typing essential. Good 
holidays and interesting work. Salary £9 to 
£11 p.w. according to qualifications. Reply 
stating age and experience. Box 2970. 


HEAD of famous publishing firm requires 
personal secretary. No point in applying 
unless shorthand and typing first-class and 
speedy, thoroughly well educated, able to take 
responsibility but not bossy, good experience. 
Salary £750 p.a. Apply Box 3102. 


ITIZENS’ Advice Bureau Worker. 10 to 5, 

no Saturdays. Write stating experience, 
qualifications, salary required to Gen. Sec., 
Woolwich Council of Social Service, 71 
Rectory Place, SE18. 


CAPABLE lady for clerical work (some 
typing) at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Rose- 
bery Avenue, ECl. Very little money but 
compensations for the right type. Write or 
*phone Miss Villiers, TERminus 7214. 


QEC. s/t. 19/21, well educated & fluent 
French, £8 10s./£10, l.v’s 15s, Portman 
Bureau, 78 George St, Wl. HUN. 0676. 


HORTHAND Thypist required for Archi- 

tects’ office. 20/30 years. Hours 9.30- 
5.30. No Sats. Kenneth Scott Associates, 154 
Shepherd’s Bush Road, W6. RIV. 3626. 


F,PUCATED women with good shorthand 
and typing for interesting temporary posi- 
tions, some with exceptionally short hours. 
Salaries are excellent. The St Stephen’s 
Secretariat, 3/4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, WC2; 
316 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1. 


AREERS Problems. Consult the Vocational 
Guidance Association, 37a Devonshire 
Street, W1. WEL. 80:7. 






































are 
Davies : 
DOESENDOR 
J Viennese ac 
75, Compellec 
Box 2982 


‘OUNG mot! 





advtg novits. Convex, 41 Brecknock Rd, N7, 


SUPERIOR Office Staff offer London's 
finest ongenty and permanent position 
at 43 South Melton St, Mayfair. HYD. 8383, 


S ORTHAND, Typing, ne etc 
Teacher for school required, Centrd 
London. Box 3011. together 


ULLY experienced Cook required by wishes good-cla 
September/October for Teachers’ Train. fbr lake where | 

ing Gilnen: to take charge of kitchen under fection. After 1! 
direction of Caterer. Meals 200-300, - TREE holiday 
£300-£400 p.a. plus residence. Apply, with’ hb. help 
refs, to: Sec., Froebel Educational Institute, age 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, SW15,' PSOREEES 


Cook (one of three) required for Teachers’ 
Training College mid-Oct, Salary £200- 
£250 p.a. with free board-residence: would 
suit 3rd year MA student. Apply to: Secre- 
tary, Froebel Educational Institute, Grove 
House, Roehampton Lane, London, SW15. 


ARMAN required for Art Institute Mem- 
bers’ Club. Box 3135. mittee of a 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED  ppmentation of 


Details from H 
LAY graduate (m.) 23, sks job_ involving , London, 
travel. Anything considered. Box 2959, NGLISH fai 
E*-TY secretary seeks part-time work con- board, lodg 
= nected theatre/arts. Box 2973. x 3010. 
SPANISH girl (22) naturalised English, |ARTIST’S F: 
seeks to utilise both languages in con buy unfurn 
genial work. HOL. 7888 ext. 334. | Lond. Reas 
RGANISER of children’s care work, ON in 
newly retired, seeks part-time paid social by exp. pia 
work, London. Box 3045 DOD shorth 
D'SCRIMINATING Employers seeking FJ hours wee 
office staff of either sex are invited to 
consult Stella Fisher Bureau, 436 Strand, 
WC2. TEM. 6644. 

































DUSSIAN G6 

} wires tt 

ax 2945. 

A MATEUR 
‘Mother Co 


TIOMOSEXU. 
to have ‘the 














































































ERMAN and Scandinavian Mother's 

Helps, Spanish maids, etc., supplied con- [> 
stantly by Beckenham Bureau, Village Way,f§ 
Beckenham. BEC. 8329. 


FELLOWSHIPS Dest. 


‘THE University of Leeds, Department of 
Social Studies. Applications are invited) ID 

for a Granada Television Research Fellow-$%@ generous 
ship of a value of between £1,500 and £2,000demphed by 

a year, tenable from as early a date as Cafdcomplimentary 
be arranged. fcr a period of up to five years formy reasonat 
in the first instance. The Fellow will be ex- T ONDON = 
pected to undertake research into the public WB: 
impact of television over as wide an area weeks 
enquiry as practicable. Provision has been 
made both for the ——- of such Re 
search Assistants and clerical help as thegj, 
Fellow may reasonably require and for addi- 
tional expenses arising in the course of the 
research. Applications (three copies), stating 
date of birth, qualifications and experience, # 
together with the names of three referees,—™ 
should reach the Registrar, The University, > 
Leeds 2 (from whom further particulars may] 
be obtained) not later than 30 Sept. 1958. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS | 


TELLA Fisher Secretariat, Ltd, 436 
Strand, WC2, TEMple Bar 6644, Type 
writing, Duplicating, Translations. 


USAN _- Secretarial Service. Complete HS 
range high quality pore dupli- imi 
cating, 63 Wigmore St, W1. HUN. 9893. 
‘OR rapid and reliable duplicating & typing 
F reports, theses, references, etc. Abbey 
Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, SW1.dE 
BB. 3772. Rush jobs. 


ALL Types of Typewriting and Duplicating 
done directly. MSS, Plays, Leap 
Short Stories, etc. Speed is the keynote. 
our efficient, faultless, inexpensive seryict. 
Colinad Co., Ltd., 117 City Rd, EC1, CLE 
9637 (5 doors from Old St Tube Stn). 


JEAN McDougall for typing, translations imig¢ 
24-hour duplication service, 31, Kensing: 
ton Church St, London, W8. WES. 5809. 
DUPLICATING, Typewriting & all Secre pvku 
— a. eg Dictation @ 0: 
telephone. Transin. usic copying. NISC Sessi 
Agency, i8 Hanover St, WI. MAY. S091 Wag Sess 












































OMPETENT Typewriting Service. MSS,{*um on Lor 
C Theses, etc. Mod. terms. MAI. 2659. tries’ & Bra: 
DUPLICATING & Typing. Key Agency, 24IQALE at Abb: 

Kensington Church St, W8. WES. 8835. ean 
npoir t, 








EUROPEAN Languages Translation 
Speedy, accurate, reas. AMB. 280) 


READERS’ MARKET 


OR Sale: French Linguaphone, unuseQi 
£10; Wedding-dress new, white, short, £89VE meet to 
ANTED: 1912 or later Baedeker fo sive ideas 
Spain and Portugal; Italian Lingua@M@osphere. ¥ 
phone; Moderr Greek Linguaphone Record ue, 20 Buc 
and Books; poztable Gramophone. OREIGN git 
Send no money or goods in reply, but wit ably ‘au pa 
first to N.S. Readers’ Market (separate lette’ Ba-Watton Str 
for each item). 


Service. Wires 
0. i} other soc 
children /ini 





tween them : 
16-rm Lond 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT—continued 











OF. man after 5 years’ prison seeks 


End Coffed accom. rs Would give secretarial 
Box Box 3056, vices in emene. pert typist, 
West End = 4 efs available. Box 2483. 











OSTER parents interested in giving extra 
educational and social help needed for 
y of three boys ages 11, 9 and 7 years. 

Counties preferred. For full informa- 






d ass, cook 
». Box 3055, 














anter-hand apply Children’s Area Officer, Local 
_Box 3057, Offices, Great West Road, Brentford. 
hours daily) We arrange domestic & Au Pair posts 


















Z-card shop i yr min. Pers. interview only 15 Sept. — 
# SW7. 


§ Oct. Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, 





a. ae 
en. duties (AENUINE poets crowded out from publi- 
sml office$AS cation are invited to contact Cynric 








ck Rd, N7. Bivuon-Davies at the Caxton Press, Oswestry. 
_ London's DOESENDORFER ‘boudoir-grand Sft 6in 
iY Y U epee ontion, wa walnut —— a tone, 
at). £383, Compelled — = 
eping, ete Box 2982 or phone Tudor 7 seme 
d. Centra IG mother in need of week’s holiday 
ee together with year-old coloured baby 
quired by fri -class accom. in country near sea 
ers’ Train. for lake where baby’s age and colour no ob- 
shen under fection. After 18 September. Write Box 2908. 
_ Salary, holiday (month) offered by lit. agent, 
PPy, wit exch. help sorting MSS. (no ping). 








‘te , swimming, motoring. Box 3 
Fesckag PUSSIAN GCE ‘O° level: London —— 
Th fequires tutor specialising this exam. 


ce: would 


a «af Contem; Arts. Join 

, Entrance Fee suspended during —_. 

tt. Special terms for married couples and 

students. Few vacancies. ~ we tea 
ICA, 17 Dover St, Wl. GR 


ANCHESTER. Exiled Londoner © seeks 
accom., b/s, share flat etc. Box 2903. 


Toa Unison Dig mean produces large size 
professional drawings from photos, prints, 








etc. Requires no art, skill or training, im- 
proves freehand. 10 ratios enlargement pro- 
vided. Precision plated steel construction. By 
post 8s. 6d, Unitelex, Pagnell Street, London, 
SE14. Trade supplied. 


Pe gamninn eager p I of integrity and over 20 
of handwriting 





Art Service, 24 Kensington Church St, W8. 


MASSAGE, Manipulation, Relaxation-ther- 
apy, Nerve stimulation. The Nerve 
Centre, 87 Westbourne Terrace, W2. AMB. 
4041. Ask for brochure on nerve therapy. 





ALUTE to Paul Robeson’, by William o 
lacher; ‘Labour’s Education Policy’, by 


Brian Simon; ‘Flight From the Summit’, by 
Quaestor. In Labour Monthly. Post ‘free 
ls. 8d., or 9s. half-yearly from Dept. NS, 134 


Ballard’s Lane, London, N3. 





QND Hand ee for sale oe to ill- 
health. Est. — 12 years’ lease. 
- e stock. £1 750. 


run. $5 Bkshp, 
rchmont St, pee 





ROYAL aaa type le - ee books 
igh Hill shop, 11 
High ‘St, N\ 3 (HAM. 2218). 





L: SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet | CENtral 
3907. Books a. "Stand any quantity. 
Libraries purchased tandard sets. Good 
technical books also required 
OUNTAINEERING : Books, 
maps. Secondhand. Send 
Chyngton Books, Seaford, Sussex. 
EUTSCHE gn Gesucht! R. & E. 
ae ae: 1564 or write Box 8155. 


GERM: in 7 rooms: sam. 38a 
B ~~ y oe NWws, MAI, 





prints, 
for lists. 











SMALL, informal parties are now being 
arranged for members to meet one 
another at theatres, cinemas, dances, art ex- 
hibitions, music —_— FS. Homes, etc. Send 
s.a.e. for d prog ‘ogramme to The 

ions Club, “110 ryden Chambers, 
119 ‘ord St, London, :. 











MATEUR instrumentalists wanted 


to: Secre- for 
‘Mother Courage’ by Brecht. EUS. 5391. 


ite, Grove 


























, SWS. GOMOSEXUAL Law Reform Society, said 
tute Mem- to have ‘the most distinguished Honorary 


any Cause’, is =e for im- 
ion of major 





— 














a from Hon. Secretary, 319 Liverpool 
) involving London, Nl. 

Box 2959. SH families sought, willing provide 
york con- board, lodging for continental students. 
A 3010. 

i English, |ARTIST’S Family (2 children) need rent/ 
2s in com ME buy unfurn. accom. with gdn in or 25 
Lond. Reas. f & f & rent. Box 3012. 

are work, ON in sonata-playing — 
paid social by exp. pianist. Reas. MAI. 





ID shorthand- -typing assistance 5 43 
hours weekly. I Socialist Medical 
, 13 Prince of Wales Ter. WES. 7770. 


jet small furn. house 3 bdrms, ft Calm, 
kit., Provencal village, alt. 3 a > , 
) sunshine. Free now. Box 2 


AVE £££'s with Boone — the easiest ye 











F 
Jl, Natural Health Co., 23 White 
irtment of 13. 
re invited! 
h Fellow- 























D depositors need not use their 
generous new facilities to be photo- 














ind £2,000 by Anthony x" I do not give 
ate as can imentary sittings but MAI. 3200 
five years ier my for my Gemenatiie terms for ren & adults. 
the public] ONDON self-contained wanted | 2-3 
an area of P weeks from about 25 ay Box 2711. 
has been UNITY A social experiment 
such Re- is about to begin. lease join us! Details: 
. 7 = J.D. Cooper, 54 Hillfield Rd, NW6. 
ara AUTUMN ‘Sunshine. Follow the sun with 
s), statingf > one of our September or October parties 
i Sulian Riviera or Adriatic, Rome and 





5 yor ; » Lake Garda and Venice, Southern 
Jniversity, P} or join an Autumn on the Isle 
sulars may} Wight. Erna Low, ‘47 G NS) Brompton 
it. 1958. London, oo . 0911 & 9225. 

INS iP — Families Booklet free. Write 


, Ltd, 12 Marriott’ 
Ltd, 436 Geert Sucgheal R.. Lt bape — 


44.’ Type fom » Manchester 2, for our price 


goods, etc. 
[ONG Kong overland for Xmas via Trans- 


























Complete 4 Siberian Rly. week Peki Girl 27 lvg 
, ana id-Nov. sks company. FLA. 6739, Box 2964. 





ENCH lady, Ist Prize Paris a 


3 s typing * toire, wishes to live in house for 














c. Abbey }2months from mid- or end September to learn 
eet, SWI. . Essential good quality piano available 
ie 4 to 5 hours laily practice. Piano lessons 
duplicating’ if desired. fone” *phone LIBerty 1181 
Script write to Box 2975, stating terms. 
eynote, PRINTING with Personality—at Country 
eer anal The Priory Press, Malvern. 
Stn). \\ R, small capital, mana i interests wel- 
— auare of the old, self-rehabilitation of the 
Ke ations f aged, wholeness and education gener- 
a? , international collaboration, seeks: (1) 
- 5809. — ¢, outbuildings, 1-3 acres, accessible 


centre; (2) mature sharers in flexible 
x 2901. 


sovl, PISS Sessions & Non- Square gy E 
3-6 Oct. at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon; also 
um on Loneliness’. 10 Oct, “The Mon- 

q & ‘Braziers Music Circle’. 


_— 14 RALE at Abbatt Toyshop. 15-27 Sept. Fine 
ES. 8835. ae for early Xmas shoppers, 94 


i Secre- 








; 
ice, artes 
1} Other sociable / practical families with 
an /initiative and  * — jadape/ 
cen them sought, co-operate —_ a apt/ 
16-rm Londen NW3 house, gdn. Box 


short, £89\VE meet to explore and promote progres- 
deker fo Sive ideas in a ont and proeres- 

Ling sphere. Write Sec. (D), Progressive 
e Record##4igue, 20 Buckingham St, WC2. 


Pan girls seek domestic posts, one 
ly ‘au pair’, ‘ontinental Bureau, 
"Walton Street, Ss. k KEN. 1586. 





n Servi 
2800. 


, unused 








but wri 
ate letter 








NOW-How brings you Writing Success. 

No Sales — No Fees. Free year’s subscri 
tion to Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. 
You can, also, win one of Two Hundred 
Prizes in fascinating Competition. Send for 
free, N.1. eo dine Guide to Writing Suc- 
cess’. BA School of Successful ig Lrd., 
124 New Bond See London, W1 


> or — ls reqd. of new 
coffee bar, Knights Snide Box 2770 


CNet ‘a on a specialises in 1 de- 
ve s by —— 
ae 54 Park oad (cont. 


quality 
ie Edinburgh School of Natural Thera- 
ae 











jaker St), 
tics. Now enrolling for new class to 
this autumn. nm from Secre- 
a Kingston, Edinburgh 9. 





Plays. Poetry etc. typed and if desired, 
» corr — criticised. The Southern 
canna and 


ing Agency, St John’s St, 

Chichester, Sx. ere b30) 

ILANNED Family Requisites. List s.a.e. 
Surgical Stores, }0a Dartmouth Rd, SE23. 








Books bought. Left me = calls. 
Hammersmith Bookshop. W6. RIV. 6807. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 








AUTUMN HOLIDAYS 


Now is the time to book for your late- 
season holiday with the Fellowship— 
many Centres and Guest Houses, com- 
fortably furnished and with expe 

staff, open all the year. Seaside and 
country, mountain and town _holidays— 
something for eve a. Full details of 
accommodation the moderate charges 
in the free booklet, Holidays 1958, from: 


THE eee ¢ sepeeeeed 


oom 
142 Great North Way, London, NW4. 
Tel.: SUNnyhill 3381 (6 lines). 





WINTER SPORTS 1958/9 
The advance information on our Winter 
Sports arran ts is available now. 
sk for details. 
Costs from 25 gns by rail with Snow- 
sports Sleepers, or from 33 gns by air. 
Free holidays for orgarisers of private 


parties. 
ERNA LOW, 47 (NS) Old Brompton 
Road, London, SW7. KEN. 0911 & 9225. 





UMANISM -a modern outlook. Write to 
Ethical Un, 13 Prince of Wales Tce, W8. 
re. a Psychologist, 69 
Prince’s Gate, S. Kensington, SW7. 
KENsington 8042. 











OURNALIST writes speeches, reports, 
articles, etc. Write Box 6993. 

by wanted by the Dept 

of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 

4 >, St, 


- Sines, Ltd, Regent House 
1. We 9 suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), mole 


000 miles to the South lies Tenerife in 
the Canaries. A winter holiday in southern 
sunshine, when you need it most. 
—_* by ~~ 12 


for 
Ltd, aah) Park Rd, 


Season nahi 


LAS. Christmas in 
Majorca by air, 28 gns. 
ber vacancies 


Spain, nes. Italy, 
etc, Free brochure: Bon Viveur Hi Li 





[NTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 200 
dble & sgle rooms, £4 10s. full board, 12 
Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO. 2634. 


PACIOUS redec. sitting room & bedrm, 
use k. & b. in priv. maisonette. Man 
preferred. £4 10s. HAM. 7757 early or late. 


LARGE B/S. Share kit., bath. Own tel. £3 

_p.w. Gent only. LAD. 1458 after 7 p.m. 
BED/sit room in graduate’s house, £2. 
Own ckg facilities. CANonbury 2143. 


AMPSTEAD. Comfecrtable accommoda- 
tion for 2 or 3 ag Lovely 
rooms. Good food. HAM. 8 














"EW Gardens, “pleasant ei sitter, com- 
ponte furnished and equipped, own 
cooker and basin, c.h.w., use bath. Rent re- 


duced to 27s. 6d. p.w. exchange some sitting- 
in. Tel. RIChmond 5044. 


34 girl wanted to share pleasant flat, 
land Park. Own room, mod. rent, 

preferred. Box 3116. 

Holloway. Large, newly dec. furnished 
bedsit., share kitchen-bathrm. 6d. fare 

Holborn. 37s. p.w. including cleaning. Suit 

professional type. NOR. 4103. 


NWS. S/c. 1st fi. flat, 3 rms, k., b., hall, 
frig., tel., crockery, bedding, well-furn. 
Nr_buses/tube. £8 10s. MAI. 8312. 


URN. flat NW3, one spacious rm, k./b., 
storage closet, own entr. PRI. 0413. 


Sst JOHN’S Wood. Newly dec. divan room, 
use tel., chw. 3 gns. MAI. 2848. 





Hol- 
grad. 




















TURNISHED fiat Maida Vale, 2 large 
rooms, kitchen, share bathroom; linen, 
china, etc., 


supplied. Suit prof. woman, £4 4s. 
Six months or longer. Box 3128. 
FLATLET = Trees outlook W2. Bed/ 
sit, own kitchen & W. £4 15s. Also 
single b/s, £3. PAD. 1773 or Box 3131. 


ANONBURY: for bi 











furnished a for bache- 
lor pref. graduate. Box 311 Ere 


AMPSTEAD s/c furn. fiat oe sae. B/s, k. 
& b. £5. MAI. 6363. 12-2, _4-6 p.m. 





LAP* would welcome 2 or 3 paying guesis 
in her well-appointed quiet house, in 
beautiful Richmond. C.h.w., garden. (Own 
kitchen.) 33 gns. without meals. RIC. 0396. 


ELL-furn. div.tm, use tel., bath, ckg 
facs. Gentleman only. 45s. MAL. 1093. 


6. WJ6._ Conf. furn. bed-sit. room. Gas fire, 
dble ring & own meter. 45s. MOU. 5605. 


S/c furn. flat: bed-sit. room, kitchen. Suit 





‘kitchen, Suit 
one. Mod. rent. Nice & very quiet house. 
LAD. 3031. 
Gass widow offers accom. for some help 
with yng children. RIChmond 2611. 


MOUSEHOLE, Cornwall. Cottage facing 
a sea. 4 rms, k. & b. 14 Sept.-10 April. £2 
p.w. or £50. Gillingham, Steep, Petersfield. 
re. cottage, Oct. to March, £1 p.w. 

Manor Farm Hse, Petertavy, "Tavistock. 














Knighndbeiige Station Arcade West, SW3. 





WHERE TO STAY 








ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


BY. gentleman reqs rm, board. Herne — y 
Dulwich/Camberwell distr. Box 








work returned with reasons for 





also offer an interesting booklet gi dets 

& fees for our Course & Criticisms, suc- 

cess letters from students. 

pe ww domesticated and willing, 
omiaie available. Eductour, 


10 Exiibinen Rd, SW7. KNI. 4132. 
A toe and Van Heerden contempor- 


furniture 2S individual Sg} nm 
at 6 owhanh St, London, W1. IG. 1409.) 
Chesn 
LA. 4354. 


UITAR Isns. Scindieen oe 
SIMON Dewes, author of best-selling fic- 











kov, 48a Cathcart Rd, Swl0. 
tion and non- » advises on all types 
of MSS. Write: The ’ Forge, Kettleburgh, 
Suffolk. 
YRICS and sketches required. Scripts to 
Irving Theatre, Leicester Square, WC2. 


ae urgently Bn scripts. Our Corre- 
spondence Course offers you a complete 
practical guide to successful TV Full 
details from Dept 104, Television 

School, 7 Harley Street, London, W1. 


RITE for Profit. Send today for free 24- 
page booklet, which describes the 
openings for new writers = reveals that 
you can make extra income by writing, where- 
ever you live . . . shows t RI students 
have sold work to over 1,750 publications —a 
— without parallel — and t many earn 
learning. Regent Institute (Dept. 
Fist), Palace Gate, London, W8. 


DUREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 

ances sent under plain cover. Write or 

call a our free price list now. Fiertag, Dept, 
, 34 Wardour St, London, W1. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


‘BRITIsH Road to Stalinism’ —first honest, 
detailed report on British Communist 
Party. Published by Industrial Research and 
Information Services. At all bookshops 2s. 6d. 


TUMMER Issue Fourth International now 
ready: Workers’ Parties and De Gaulle, 
The New Programme of the Jugoslav Com- 
munists Documents on De Gaulle, Nagy, the 
Arab Revolution, Bolivia, and News from the 
World Workers’ Movement. Obtainable from 
International kshop, 4 Dane Street, Not- 
ting or S. S. Bornstein, 21 Sidney St, 
London, El. 2s, 5d. p.f. or 8s. four issues. 








‘iting 




















oo sunny days and a late holiday. 
now at Normanhurst, the small 
ftientiy Hotel in Sth Coast resort noted for 
mild climate. 7-10 gns. wkly, fully incl, No 
gratuities. Ve; if i Illus broch 





MERICAN research student, wife saa two 

small children require furnished accom. 
convenient to Imperial College, from mid- 
January 1959 for one year. Box 2781. 





on request. Normanhurst - Private Hotel, Sea 
ao St Leonards, Sussex. Annexe vacs, 
st & Dinner, 54 gns. Hastings 4784. 


(CONNEMARA Highlands for autumn & 
winter holidays, amid palms, firs. Lovely 
ponies over mountains, glens. Ceilidh music, 
sea fishing, own boat; peace & comfort. Terms 
8 gns. The Anglers’ Return, Roundstone, 
way Bay. 
ECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 
beautiful acres. — = exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. and milk. 
Treatment if desired. i , my Write 
for terms oa brochure, “a House, = 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 1 


LD Norton House Hotel, - the Green 5 
the farrcous seaside Ro lean, 
Brighton. Imaginative & plenuful food; taste- 
ful atmosphere; cent. =S,! Fr. 8} gns. Bro- 
chure. Tel. 3120. Prop. D. Chapman, MP. 


OURNEMOUTH, aor ht Court, W. 

Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 150 yards sea 

front. Gdns, Putting green, a. Superla- 
tive food. Mid-Sept. onwards 9 gns. 


WITZERLAND. Hotel Miinsterhof, Miis- 
tair/Gr. Ideal holiday in sunny Swiss 
mountain-valley, near National Park. Won- 
derful walks & excursions. Children welcome. 
Hi -lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situated 
in ig of Welsh mountains nr Llyn Gerion- 
ae Modern comfort, very good food & fires. 
riendly & informal. 6/7 gns. George & = 
Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, Llanrwst 1 
FOOD AND DRINK 
NGELA and Bob’s anniversary next week. 
Must send them half a dozen bottles of 
that splendid El Cid Sherry. That’s the light 
ontillado they’re sure to appreciate. 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
EW Zealander offers share all elect. home 
to 2 or 3 persons. Gants Hill. Terms by 
arrangement. ANstead 1966 evenings. 
NWS. Lge., attractive, newly dec. dble. bed- 
sitter. All amenities. MAI. 0908. 









































OUNG prof. Isdy reqs Nov. rm. Ckg facs. 
YW W. Lond. Piccadilly tube. Box a 


LAPY seeks accom., facs ckng and practise 
piano. Miss Shur. HAM. 3049 bef. 10 a.m, 


ENGLISH writer & wife, returning from 
abroad mid-Sept., req. quiet furn. flat 
(£5-£6) Hampstead, North suburbs. Write 
Rubin, c/o ANZ Bank , 6 Albemarle St, W1. 


PUSINESS lady would like to hear from 
similar if she has bedsitting-room avail. 
in flat. Convenient Marble Arch. Box 2941). 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE AND WANTED 
ARGE sunny corner house, suitable 2 























Tube & shops, aoodlions schools. 1/3 acre 

productive gdn (registered building plot), 

one rage. R.V. £64. £4,500, 24 Warwick 
rnet. BARnet 6909. 


PANORAMIC views. Well-maintained mod. 
house and garden. 3 dble bedrooms. Gar- 
age. Brighton 5 miles. £2,750. Hove 4804's. 


OUSE wanted to buy. In/nr = with 
garden, garage. Reas. Box 2 
SCHOOLS 

URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Part, 

Hampstead. Tel. HAM. 2019. Freedom 
& self-government for day children and 
weekly boarders. Small classes. Tuition fee 
274 gns; weekly boarders 30 gns extra a 














term. Headmaster: J. East. 
ONKTON_ Wyld School, Charmouth, 
Dorset, School farm, T.T. cows. All- 


round practical and cultural educ. for boys 
& girls 9-18. Principals Carl & Eleanor Urban, 


‘THE Town and Country School, 38-40 
Eton Avenue, NW3 (SWI 3319). 
faa group weekly or full boarders accepted, 
> = and girls 5-18. GCE vanced and 

-— standard. Week-ends & sum. holi- 
days. ee, Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 
acres w and, Chiltern Hills, 750ft), Realis- 
tic approach to modern education. B, Paul, 
PhD; M. D. C. Graham MA (Oxon). 
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aa OPERA AND BALLET AN RR EIBITIONS—continued _ o: LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued LECTURE COURSEs, ete.—continued 
: ANYMED Reproduction Published today, RITISH Asian & Overseas Socialist Fej- 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE G Marquet’s Le Port d’Audierne £3, tax B lowship, London Branch. ‘Coffee Hour’ THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
COVENT GARDEN 7s. 10d., from all g00d printshops or ll meeting, Thurs., 18 Sept., 7.30 P.m., Uni- FOREIGN TRADE 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA Great Turnstile, WC, — wi versities & Left Review Club, 7 Carlisle m4 
Two cycles of CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Gregory Fellowshi ot: -_ ee Ren: Jan Campbell, on ‘Prob- Now at 88-92 New Kent Rd, SE1 
D Ri des Nibelun n Exhibition: Armitage, Butler, Dalwood, <n Ot _ Rac woh =o 6 
* Conducd®’, Nibelunge Paric, Frost, Froy. Till’ 20 Sept. Adm, 1s, OSTETTLER reports Belfast Trial Ham- 3 9434 10 months’ courses Commence 
s & a uctor: Kempe Members free. Daily 10-6, Sats 10-1, mersmith Tn Hall, Wed. 17 Sept. 8 p.m. on 16 September. Wide Curriculum, 
19 Sept. es ; ST jalleri j (Part | BUDDHIST Society. sg Eccleston Square. 
30. D: heingold. EICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq. Part , voctety, 5 CC quare, Free 
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29 Sept. & 9 Oct. at 6.0. Siegfried. Sats. 10-1 till 20 sila 
1 Oct. BRIGHTon, Royal Pavilion, Regency Ex- 
hibition. State and private apartments 
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at 6.0. Gétterdimmerung, of suffering. Read The Middle Way’ for Labour Party. One day school to be 
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